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Hotes. 
CHRISTMAS MUMMING, CAROLS, SPORTS, AND 
FEASTING, 

Among the recreations of our ancestors at 
Christmas, and other festive seasons, was that of 
mumming. The antiquity of the custom is well 
conveyed by Sir Walter Scott in the following 
couplet : — 


“ Who lists may in their mumming see 
Traces of ancient mystery.” 





The dialogue of the ancient mummers was sel- 
dom committed to writing, at least with a view 
to preservation: the reader will not, therefore, 


be displeased to see an interesting specimen of 


these rude performances of the time of Edward LV. 
It was extracted by Ritson (Remarks Critical and 
Illustrative, §-c., on Shakspeare, 1783, p. 58), from 
MS. Tanner, No. 407. : — 
“1X. Wurthy. 

“ Ector de Troye. Thow Achylles in bataly me slow, 
Of my wurthynes men speken | now. 

“ Alisander, And in romaunce often am I leyt, 
As conquerour gret thow I seyt. 

“ Julius Cesar. Thow my cenatoures me slow in collory, 
Fele londes byfore by conquest wan 

“ Josue. In holy Chyrche 3e mowen here and rede, 
Of my wurthynes and of my dede. 

“ Dauit, Aftyr y* slayn was Golyas, 
By me the sawter than made was. 


| identical—tends to prove this. 
| practised both by the higher and humbler classes : 
the former decking themselves as emperors, popes, 
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“ Judas Macabeus. Of my wurthynesse 3yf 3e wyll wete, 
Seche the byble, for ther it is wrete. 

“ Arthour, The round tabyll I sette wt knyghtes strong, 
Zyt shall i come ajen thow it be long. 

* Charles. With me dwellyd Rouland Olyvere, 
In all my conquest fer and nere, 

“ Godefry de Boleyn. And 1 was kyng of Jherusalem, 
The crowne of thorn I wan fro hem.” 


Sometimes, as Ritson observes, these perform- 
ances were in a more dramatic form (i. e. dialogue- 
wise) ; and in these we may trace the origin of 
the English drama. <A curious specimen is pre- 
served in the Harl. MS., No. 1197. A champion 
gives a universal defiance : — 

“Tame a knighte, 
And menes to fight, 
And armet well ame I; 
Lo, here I stand, 
With swerd in hande, 
My manhoud for to try.” 
The challenge is instantly accepted : — 
“ Thow marciall wite, 
That menes to fight, 
And sete uppon me 80; 
Lo, heare I stand, 
With swerd in hand, 
To dubbelle evrey bloue.” 

The Christmas play of St. George and the 
Dragon is still extant in some parts of the coun- 
try. It is evidently of great antiquity; and the 
fact of its being performed in similar manner in 


| the extreme northern and western parts of the 


country—a considerable part, indeed, being nearly 
Mumming was 


cardinals, &c., and attended by train-bearers and 
esquires ; while the latter simply daubed them- 
selves with paint and soot. It is a question 
which party enjoyed themselves most. In Staf- 
fordshire, Cornwall, and Devon, the old spirit of 
Christmas is still kept up more earnestly than in 
most other counties. In Cornwall they exhibit 


' the old dance of St. George and the Dragon; and 


in the Staffordshire halls, a band of bedizened 
actors perform the whole of the ancient drama. 
Miss Baker describes the mummers as young 
men, generally six or eight; who, during the 
Christmas holidays, commencing on St. Thomas's 
Eve, go about in the rural districts of Northamp- 
tonshire disguised, personating different charac- 
ters, and performing a burlesque tragedy at such 
houses as they think will recompense them for 
their entertainment. Miss Baker then quotes a 
mock play, the representation of which she wit- 
nessed at the seat of the late Michael Woodhull, 
Esq., of Thenford, The performers were eight 
mummers, masked: Beelzebub, Activity, Age, 
Doctor, Doctor's Horse, Jem Jack, the Doctor's 
Man, Fool, and ‘Treasurer. Jack's part (accord 
ing to Mr. Timbs’s charming volume, Something 
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for Everybody, from which I quote,) is the most 
descriptive : — 
“ In comes I, little Jem Jack, 
With my wife and family at my back 
Although my substance is but small, 
Til do my best to please vou all. 
toast beef, plum pie — . 
Who likes it better than I? 
I wish you a merry Christmas and a happy new year, 
A pocket full of money, and a cellar full of beer.” 


’ 








A few years ago I came across a party of mum- 
mers, so near London as East Barnet, but un- 
fortunately I neglected to take a note of their 
performance. Before we bid adieu to these an- 
cient revellers, here is an old song about mum- 
ming, extracted from Thomas Weelkes’ Madrigals, 
1597, quaint but “ choicely good ” : — ; 

“ To shorten winter’s sadness, 
See where the nymphs with gladness 
Disguised all are coming, 
Right wantonly a mumming 
ra a la. 


“ Whilst youthful sports are lasting, 
To feasting turn our fasting; 
With revels and with wassails, 
Make grief and care our vassals. 

Fa la. 
“ For youth it well beseemeth, 
That pleasure he esteemeth ; 
And sullen age is hated, 
That mirth would have abated. 
Fa la,” 

From the numerous collections of Christmas 
Carols that the press has produced within the 
last few years, we may look forward to a revival 
of the good old custom of carol singing in the 
metropolis. Welcome, most welcome! How de- 
lightful to hear the bells merrily ringing from 
steeple and tower, and the carol once more send- 
ing forth its echoes through the streets! Oh! 
for such a Christmas Eve. 

William Howitt, writing in 1838, says:— 

“ The Christmas Carols which were sung about from 
door to door for a week at | y years 
are rarely heard in the Midland Count lore north- 
ward, from the hills of Derbyshire, and the bordering 
ones of Staffords . up through L ishire, Yorkshire 
Northumberland, and Durham, you may frequently meet 
with them The custom of Christmas Carolling prevaiis 
in Ireland to the present time. In Scotland it is unknown. 
In Wales it is still preserved to a greater extent than it 
isin England, After the turn of midnight on Christmas 
Eve, divine service is celebrated, followed by the sin ring 
of carols to the harp; and they are similarly sung in 
the houses during the continuance of the Christmas 
holidays.” 











Much could be said about carols and carol- 
singing; and, prol I shall t 


portunity of doin: ¥r sO in some future paper. lhe 
i 





ake an early op- 


following specimen, not given in any collection 
(as far as I am aware), is from a rare, perhaps 
unique, little volume, printed in 1642, among 
Wood's books in the Ashmole: an Library : — 





4 Carol for Twelfth-Day to the Tune of the ‘ Lady's 


all.’ 


“ Mark well my heavy doleful tale, 
For Twelfth-Day now is come, 
And now I must no longer stay, 
And sav no word but mum. 
For I perforce must take my leave 
Of all my dainty cheer — 
Plum porridge, roast beef, and minced pies, 
My strong ale and my be 
“ Kind-hearted Christmas, now adieu, 
For I with thee must part; 

But oh! to take my leave of thee, 
Doth grieve me to the heart. 
Thou wert an ancient housekeeper, 

And mirth with meat didst keep; 
But thou art going out of town, 
Which causes me to weep. 





“ God knoweth whether I again, 
Thy merry face shall see; 
Which to good fellows and the poor 
Was always frank and free. 
Thou lovest pastime with thy heart, 
And eke good company ; 
Pray hold me up for fear 1 swound 
For I am like to die. 
“Come, butler, fill a brimmer full, 
To cheer my fainting heart, 
rhat to old Christmas I may drink 
Before he does depart. 
And let each one that’s in the room 
With me likewise condole, 
And now, to cheer their spirits sad, 
Let each one drink a bowl. 
“ And when the same it hath gone round, 
Then fall unto your cheer; 
For you well know that Christmas time 
It comes but once a year. 
But this good draught which I have drunk 
Hath comforted mv heart: 
For I was very fearful that 
My stomach would depart. 
‘Thanks to my master and my dame, 
That doth such cheer afford; 
God bless them, that each Christmas they 
May furnish so their board. 
My stomach being come to me, 
I mean to have a bout; 
And now to eat most heartily, 
Good friends , Ldo lout.” 

To those who have a feeling for pure and sim- 
ple enjoyment, what a delightful Christmas Eve 
is that painted by Coleridge in the second volume 
of his Friend (edit. 12mo, Lond. 1837, p. 249). 
The author, writing in the north of Germany, 
says :— 





“There is a Christmas custom here, which pleased 
and interested me. The children make little presents 
we ge parents and to each other; and the parents to 
their children. For three or four months before Christ- 
mas the girls are all busy, and the boys save up their 
pocket-money, to make or purchase these presents. What 
the present is to be is cautiously kept secret, and the 
girls have a world of contrivances to conce al it — such 
as working when they are out on visits, and the others 
are not with them; getting up in the morning before 
daylight; and the like, Then on the evening before 
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Christmas Day, one of the parlours is lighted up by the 
children, into which the parents must not go. <A great 
yew-bough is fastened on the table at a little distance 
from the wall, a multitude of little tapers is fastened in 
the bough, but so as not to catch it “till they are nearly 
burnt out, and coloured paper hangs and flutters from 
the twigs. Under this bough the children lay out in 
great order the presents they mean for their parents, 
still concealing in their pockets what they intend for 
each other. ‘Then the parents are introduced, and each 
presents his little gift, and then bring out the rest one by 
one from their pockets, and present them with kisses and 
embraces. Where I witnessed this there were 
eight or nine children, and the eldest daughter and the 
mother wept aloud for joy and tenderness; and the tears 
ran down the face of the father, and he clasped all his 
children so tight to his breast it seemed as if he did it to 
stifle the sob that was rising within him. I was very 
much affected. The shadow of the bough and appen- 
dages on the wall, and arching over the ceiling, made a 
pretty picture; and then the raptures of the very little 
ones, wher. at last the twigs and their needles began to 
take fire and snap! QO, it wasa delight forthem! On 
the next day in the great parlour the parents lay out on 
the table the presents for their children; a scene of more 
sober joy succeeds, as on this day, after an old custom, 
the mother says privately to each of her daughters, and 
the father to his sons that which he has observed most 
praiseworthy, and that which was most faulty in their 
conducts. Formerly, and still in all the smaller towns 
and villages throughout North Germany, these presents 
were sent by all the parents to some one fellow, who in 
high buskins, a white robe, a mask, and an enormous 
flax wig, personates Knecht Rupert,—the servant Ru- 





scene, 


pert. On Christmas night he goes round to every 
house, and says, that Jesus Christ, his master sent 
him thither; — the parents and elder children receive 
him with great pomp of reverence, while the little 


ones are most terribly frightened. He then inquires for 
the children, and according to the character which he 
hears from the parent, he gives them the intended pre- 
sents, as if they came out of Heaven from Jesus Christ. 
Or, if they should have been bad children, he gives th 
parents a rod, and in the name of his Master, recom- 
mends them to use it frequently. About seven or eight 
years old, the children are let into the secret, and it is 
curious to observe how faithfully they keep it.” 


Among the various games and sports of an 
olden Christmas were card-playing, chess, and 
draughts; jack-puddings in the hall; fiddlers and 


musicians, who were regaled with a black-jack of 


beer, and a Christmas pie; also, singing the was- 
sail, scrambling for nuts, cakes, and apples ; danc- 
ing round standards decorated with evergreens 
in the streets; the old hobby-horse ; 
hunting owls and squirrels; the fool plough; hot 
cockles ; and the game of hoodman-blind. Apro- 
pos of the latter, I have discovered the foll 
interesting notice in the obsolete pages of I 


nant's play, The Man's the Muster ( Works, folio, 


famous 












already ? 


Come, 





stations, and Sancho in the midd 
“ Steph. Now we have blinded so your sight 

That ev’n at noon the rays of light 

Are lost, as if your eyes were out, 


We'll turn you once and twice about ; 
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s put themselves into eral 


| About, about, about again ; 


Twice for the maids, once for the men. 
“ Bet. Here stands a maid, and there a man, 
“ Omnes. We all are near; catch whom you can. 
* Steph. We clos’d your eyes lest you should see; 
And so your ears shall useless be. 
For now, as in the calm of sleep, 
All shall commanded silence keep, 
Lest any man or any maid, 
Be by distinguisht voice betray’d. 
“ Bet. Here stands a maid, and there a man. 
“ Omnes. We'll all start fair; catch whom you can. 
. They dance, in which the men kick Sancho 
: by turns, and he at several times says the 
following words : - 
That's a man, 
{ That's no maid, 


* Sancho. < ~ “ 
— That’s a horse; 


t Courage, brave Bum.” 


Christmas in all parts of the Christian world 
has ever been noticed as the season of good cheer, 
and nowhere more so than in England. The 
boar’s head and the turkey; the mince-pies, and 
the Christmas-pies; the plum-porridge, and the 
hackin; are a few of the dainties that may be 
reckoned among the peculiar favourites of an 
ancient Christmas table. Edmund Yates, in a 
pleasant paper on “ Christmas in the olden Time” 
(After Office Hours, p. 159), says, and I agree with 
him : — 

“T look upon the eating of the boar's head as a fiction, 
and believe it to have been merely a show dish, the real 
knife and fork play commencing with the second course, 
when the boar’s head had been removed, and when 
cranes, herons, bitterns, partridges, plovers, woodcocks, 
and snipe were brought to table.” 


Mince-pies it is unnecessary to describe even 
in the present day. The Christmas-pie, though 
sometimes confounded with it, was evidently a some- 
what different compound, being, as Misson tells us, 
‘sa most learned mixture of neats’ tongues, chicken, 
eggs, raisins, lemon and orange-peel, various 
kinds of spicery,” &e. In the north of England, 
however, a goose is always a principal ingredient 
in this pie, which, according to Selden, was “in 
shape long, in imitation of the cratch;” i. ¢. a 
crib, rack, or manger —derived from the old 
French word créche. The hackin is a Northum- 
berland provincialism for sausage, and is derived 
by Ray from the Anglo-Saxon, geh@ecca, which 
literally signifies cut or hacked to pieces. Plum- 
porridge, Misson says, was “a sort of soup with 
plumbs, which is not at all inferior to the pye. 
But query ? Was not this the same as plum-pud- 
ding ? Pudding was formerly used in the sense 
of stuffing or forcemeat, as we now say black- 
puddings. Px rridge, on the other hand, was used 
in the sense of our pudding. Thus Shakspeare 
talks of “ porridge after meat,” 


‘ meaning pudding 
after meat. Formerly (and still in the north of 


i 
England) the pudding formed the first course. 
A stanza from a ballad in the Pepysian collee- 
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tion shall bring to conclusion these “ waifs and 
strays " of merry Old Christmas : — 
“ All you that to feasting and mirth are inclined, 
Come here is good news for to pleasure your mind; 
Old Christmas is come for to keep open house, 
He scorns to be guilty of starving a mouse; 
Then come, boyes, and welcome, for dyet the chief, 
Plum-pudding, goose, capon, minc’t pies, and roast 
beef.” 
Epwarp F. Rrsaucr. 


FOLK LORE. 
AN ATTEMPT TO EXPLAIN MANY POPULAR SAYINGS 
AND SUPERSTITIONS FROM NATURAL CAUSES, 
Through the good offices of some kind friends, 
and (if such a thing can be possible) of some 
kinder strangers, I find before me a large batch 
of curious sayings and popular customs. Some 
of these seem eminently absurd and inexplicable; 


but I have been very much struck on looking | 


over others to find many of those sayings, which 
are considered unmeaning superstitions, particu- 
larly as to good or ill luck, admit of a rational 
explanation, and are frequently the means of their 
own fulfilment. The observation of mankind has 
shown certain events to have followed certain 
other events between which there is no obvious 
analogy, and the post hoc is more often the cause 
of propter hoc than people imagine. The old man 
told the commissioner that Tenterden steeple was 
the cause of the Goodwin Sands, because the 
irruption of the sea took place immediately after 
the building the tower there. Everybody laughed; 
but the commissioner on inquiry found that the 
monks of Tenterden were bound to keep up a 
certain portion of the sea-wall; that they had im- 
voverished themselves by building, and had neg- 
fected to maintain this barrier against the waves, 
and thus indirectly the building the steeple was 
the cause of the Goodwin Sands. I will endea- 
vour to clucidate some of these customs and 
sayings, and record some others, in the hope your 
more talented subscribers will be able throw 
light on them. They have mostly been sent 
me from the south of England ; some are known, 
though perhaps not in their present form. Others 
are quite new to me; and I hope your readers 
will not criticise too severely an attempt to add 
to their amusement, and perhaps instruction. ‘To 
begin then with what is called luck, which de- 
pends much more on personal self-possession and 
conduct than many think. 
or of temper (which is ofien more important), is 
frequently betrayed by some little incident rather 
than by some important and decided act; while 
the good results which follow a genial or social 
bearing are seldom immediate, but bear their 
fruits frequently at afuture time. Thus, the old 
story of 


The want of nerve, | 





Spilling the salt,— This is the act of either 
nervous, hasty, or careless person, one not likely 
to prosper in his affairs on that day at least. [¢ 
is curious that in Italy, where they do not use salt. 
spoons, and consequently the salt is often dropped, 
they think nothing of it; while to spill a drop of 
oil is considered an omen of the worst import, 
| To spill wine is there considered a sign of merri- 
| ment, allegria. This is intelligible, but the origin 
| of the oil superstition I cannot understand, 


Breaking a looking-glass is not only the loss of 
; 2 valuable piece of furniture, but must be the act 
| of a very careless or clumsy person. It is easy to 
| understand why this also is considered a bad 
| omen. 
It is unlucky for a funeral to cross your path. — 
| Considering the pace at which these processions 
| proceed, a man must be very lazy indeed to let 
| them get before him. 
| It is unlucky for a bride about to go to the church 
| to look in the glass after she is completely dressed.— 
In the south of England the greatest care is taken 
to put on a glove or some other article after the 
last look has been taken in the mirror. The pro- 
bability is that any young lady who is too fond 
of the looking-glass will, not be particularly 
“ lucky ” when married. 


Patchwork quilt.— If a lady completes one of 
these without assistance, she will never be married. 
Patchwork is generally made a social occupation, 
and a person must move very little in society, 
or be of unsocial temper, to do such a thing 
alone. 

The lady who reads the marriage service en- 
tirely through will never be married. ‘Those who 
are too anxious to wed, frequently die old maids. 
While on this subject, let me record these cus- 
| toms. 


Throwing the old shoe. — This is a well-known 
custom, but in Kent it is done thus: one of the 
bridesmen throws the shoe, the bridesmaids run 
after it, believing that the one who gets it will be 
married first. She then throws it among the men, 
and it is supposed the one who is hit will also 
be married before the others. The lady probably 
aims at him she likes best, which is one step to- 
wards the fulfilment of the omen at least. 


Keeping the door-step warm for another bride. — 
A friend has just returned from a wedding in 
Yorkshire, and sends me the following note: — 
After the happy couple had driven away, and the 
old shoe was thrown, the cook came out with a 

kettle of hot water, which she poured on the 
stone in front of the house door, as an auspice 
that there would soon be another wedding from 
the same house. It is called keeping the threshold 
warm for another bride. 

Grey horses at a wedding lucky. — This probably 
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js simply because white is considered the wedding 
colour. ‘The two next I cannot understand. 

Fire burning on one side of the grate a sign of a 
wedding. — This generally happens where there is 
a greater current of air on one side of the reom 
than on the other, but what connection it can 
have with a marriage I do not know. 

Eating cold pudding to settle your love.—I men- 
tion this to record the custom in Sussex, which is, 
to perform this act round the head. The pieces of 
pudding are taken in one hand, passed behind the 
head over the other shoulder to the mouth, and thus 
eaten. The odd faces made by the eater in trying 
to get at the morsel, cause, I suppose, much merri- 
ment, and put all parties in good humour with 
each other. 
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just after sunset, when the horses are brought 
home from plough, the sheep folded, the cows 
tended, and all ought to be made snug for the 
night; and is just the time the farmer should 
look about him, and not lounge in the house. 

“ If you wear on the ball, 

You will live to spend all ;” 
that is, wear out the shoe or boot on the ball of 
the foot. This, my informant says, can only be 
done by those who lounge about a great deal. 
People who walk straight forward wear their 
shoes equally. Whether this be so or not I can- 
not say. It, however, may safely be prophesied, 

that lounging seldom brings “ luck.” 
Drying writing by the fire unlucky. — Anyone 


| who keeps their writing materials in order will 


Stirring the Christmas pudding. — Every one in | 


the house should do this “ for luck.” This also, I 
suppose, causes merriment, and consequently kind- 
lier thoughts. 


Eating mince-pies in different houses. — This | 


saying isso well known that I need not relate it at 
length; but it appears also based on the universal 
idea that “luck” generally follows social and 
genial feelings. 

It is lucky to be followed by a strange dog 
when going courting. — Dogs have extraordinary 
quickness in understanding character. ‘They in- 
stinctively avoid persons of ill-temper or surly 
appearance, and if they follow any stranger, it is 
a person of kind and cheerful disposition. Need 
Isay more as to the chances of such persons in 
courting ? 

Cut the topside of the loaf before you cut the 
bottom ; you will rise in the world. — Any person 


use blotting-paper, and not run the‘ risk of 
scorching their writing by the fire. It is often 
the act of a hasty person. 

Friday unlucky. — This cannot be an astrologi- 
cal superstition, for I find from Lilly, Friday is 
the day of Venus, which he tells us is a fortunate 
planet. It is probable that the dislike to this day 
arose from the facts that it is late in the week, 
and money runs short to the poor, and time to 
those who ought to have been busy; perhaps also, 
because Friday was a strict fast-day. In olden 


| times, people looking back would have remem- 


who has their own advancement so constantly in | 


mind as to think of it even when cutting a slice of 
bread, is indeed very likely to succeed. 

Tumble up stairs lucky. — Persons hurt them- 
selves less than by a fall down stairs. 
because “it might have been much worse.” 

To put any garment on wrongside outwards lucky. 
— This would rather augur carelessness. It is, 
however, more likely to be done by an early riser, 
one who gets up before it is quite light. These 
active people generally attain success, which is 
after all the true word for duck. 

Meeting squinting persons. —It is lucky for a 
man to meet a squinting woman, unlucky to mect 


It is lucky 


a squinting man, and vice versa for the other sex. | 


This is another of the inexplicable sayings so com- 
mon in England. 

It is unlucky to say your prayers at the foot of 
the bed. — They should always be suid at the side. 
This is also equally inexplicable. 


Seeing the new moon through glass unluchy.— | 


Not a common saying in cities, but very common 
im country places. The new moon is first seen 


bered their Fridays as generally associated with 
something less pleasant than other days. 

No superstition about Suturday.—It is the 
close of the week, and anything to be done must 
be attacked with a will. There is no time to be 
superstitious on a Saturday. This reminds me 
that I have a variation sent me from Northamp- 
tonshire of the cutting nails superstition : — 

“ Monday health, 
Tuesday wealth, 
Wednesday for good fortin, 
Thursday losses, 
Friday crosses, 
And Saturday signifies northin.” 
The Saturday’s moon is perhaps the only excep- 
tion; but this is a weather saying, and has no- 
thing to do with those upon human conduct. 
While on this subject, permit me to say I have 
also a various reading sent me of nail superstitions. 
The little white marks are stated by my corre- 
spondent to be 

“ Gift, friend, foe 

Sweetheart (ordinarily ‘letter’) to come, journey to 
go.” 

There are superstitions made apparently to fit a 
certain set of numbers, rather than those de- 
duced, as I have before said, from recorded ex- 
periences. Of these, the most singular I have 
heard has been sent me from Northamptonshire. 
It is a species of divination of the leading events 
of a man’s life, or rather of future employment 
drawn from the 
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Last chapter of the Book of Proverbs. — This 
consists of thirty-one verses, each of which is sup- 
posed to have a mystical reference to ea h of the 
corresponding days of the month, Thus, a per- 
son born on the 14th, will be prognosticated “to 
get their food from far.” My correspondent says 
this is so fully believed in by some, that a boy 
has actually been apprenticed to a dinen-draper for 
no other reason than because he was born on the 
24th of the month; while those born on the 13th 
would be sent toa woollen-draper. ‘The 24th 
verse spe iuks of “fine linen,” 
“wool.” While on the subject of foreboding, the 
strangest sent to me is 

The widow's peak. — If, when a lady parts her 
hair, a very small lock remains at the extremity, 
forming a sort of peak on her forehead, it is a 
sign she will outlive her husband and be a widow. 
This inexplicable saying is a proof of the extreme 
closeness of observation there must be among 
superstitious people, and on what very small cir- 
cumstances their prognostications are based. 

It is lucky for crickets to come into a house.— 
They will not come anywhere unless there is 
plenty of warmth, and cheerful fires. This again 
is an instance of the general feeling that there is 
an aflinity between cheerfulness and success. 

Pigeons coming into a house unlucky. — If they 
settle on a table, a sign of sickness; if on a bed, 
of death, This seems also an inexplicable super- 
stition. 

Leaving the door a-jar till the funeral procession 
returns, is also well known; but a different reason 
is given by a correspondent, viz. there will be 
another funeral from the same house within twelve 
months, if this be not done. 

Dead people's clothes always wear out very soon. 
-— Of course, it is ten to one that they do not fit 
well. Clothes that are too large, or too small, 
always wear out quickly. The custom of inform- 
ing the bees when the master dies, has often been 
discussed before in “ N. & Q.,” but that 

Bees never thrive where there are dissensions ina 
househvid, has just been sent me out of Kent, and 
is new tome. But it admits of a rational expla- 
nation. ‘They cannot be kept too quiet, and have 
a special aversion to any disturbance. 

Tf the parlour bell rings while the clock is strik- 
ing, it is a sign of scolding. —It is rather the sign 
of a hasty and forgetful temper. The stroke of 
the clock reminds ‘the master or mistress some- 
thing has been forgotten ; and they snatch at the 
bell in a great pet. What - likely to follow may 
be guessed, without any mystical aid. 

If the kitchen fire is found alight in the morning, 
it is a sign of scolding. — It is a sign the servants 
sate up very late over night, and were too care- 
less to put it out; and there is, under these cir- 
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and the 13th of 


cumstances, every probability not only that there 
will be scolding, but that it will be deserved, 

[I have to thank my friends for a great number 
of supe rstitious cures. These seem all to dene id 
on maki: —— in various ways on the 
nervous —" The greater part have been 
noticed in “N. & Q.” ‘These, however, I do not 
recollect. 

Cure for cramp.—Put your shoes in the form 
of a T before going to bed ; put two new corks in 
the bed; or put a pan of clean spring water under 
the bed. 

Lumbago. - 
next the skin. 








r 
SVS 


-Tiea 


skein of silk round the loins, 


Nose bleeding.—Tie a skein of scarlet silk round 
the neck. 

A tooth when drawn should be filled with salt, and 
thrown into the fire. — This seems not a very ra- 
tional proc eeding. It is strange, however, what 
power the nerves have over this pain.* If a 
person goes to the dentist to have a tooth drawn, 
im nine cases out of ten the P ain ceases as soon as 
Much the same may be said of 

The Ague.— A severe fright, or great revul- 
sion of the system, will often effect a cure. A 
correspondent writes, a person used to cure agues 
by pretending to wrap a toad up in a hand- 
kerchief, which he then drew suddenly and sharply 
across the patient's face. The supposed animal 
was cnly a piece of leather; but the sufferer be- 
lieved it to be a live toad, and the disgust gave 
the nervous system a shock which was very often 
efficacious. While on the subject of natural 
causes, | would mention the opinion 


he gets there. 


That the full moon increases the symptoms of 
maduess. — ‘This simply arises from the fact that 
the insane are natura!ly more restless on light than 
on dark nights, and that loss of sleep aggravates 
all their symptoms. is 

Through your kindness I have already ven- 
tured (2" S. viii. 483) to express my opinion of 
the value of folk lore as recording many customs, 
feelings, and opinions, we should perhaps get in 
no other way. It has now been my endeavour to 
show that many sayings charged against our an- 
cestors as ignorant superstitions, are nothing but 
the results of observations transmitted from one 
to another without their having investigated the 
natural causes ; = if this paper longer than 
usual, : hag sh is not without amusement and 
instructioi yo as regards the present and the 


past. A.A. 





Poets’ Corner, 





* A correspondent (2"4 $8, x. 387,) asks why it is called 
the love pain. In the north they say you have the tooth- 
ache because “ vou do not love true.” 


oo 
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HAMPSHIRE CHRISTMAS MYSTERY. 


Crtranert Bepr, who gives (2™ S. xi. 271) 
the text ( a Wor ste? ire Inutnming, May like 
to compa wit 3s | ? re” * istm mvs- 


tery. Iam in tea my ster ior » text, 
which sh 
write down from the dictation 


shire mummers in her owa vi 


> Wil 00a mu » a my request, to 
ALi Hamp- 





1 Old I r Ciristma 4. ‘Turkish It t 
», The Noble Capt \ t Soldier. 
8. St. ( | Jolnuy 


Enter FaTnen Curistm the oldest and tallest of th 


“In comes I, old Father Christma 


Welcome or welcome not — 


Arrows, ar 
For a man stands here 
With his broadsword and spear in band 
I want ten pounds in gold 
For room — here; gentry, room ; 
[Ido not understand this, but 1 am assured it is cor- 
rect. <A.] 
And comfort lead Old Father Christmas, and all his men 
this way.” 








Cnter Nopie Carratn 
“Tam the Noble Captain 
So lately come from France, 
And with his bow and jolly Turk, 
fl think this must mean ** dirk.” A 
I'll make St. George to dance; 
And if he will not dance 
[ will quickly make him fiy; 
It’s like the chaff before the wind 


He'll make his colours fly. 


“Tam St. George, and from old England did I spring, 
And so now no worthy deeds against thee Ill bring; 
I am come to act that victorious th 
Saying that my na i t. George, and through the 
world I'm known: 

It was I that fought the fiery dragon, and by the holy 
meace, | won 

The King of Egypt’s daughter. I won 

seven Virgins, and mart i nor 


{am St. George, and with my sword in hand, 
I will cut thee down wit! 
I will take thee not to be my friena. 

The Nolle Captain. “ Oh! why, St. George, did I ever 


my victorious hand — 


do thee any wrong?” 
St. George. “O ves vou have by word an 


wise by day and 





So now, young 1 , pull « ur 1; I'll see thee 
bide a fig 
The N ia. “On, ficht a fight, I can’t tell how; 
but sine« ed my ‘ 
So now I will cail in this man—I lL the Turkish 
Enter Turxisu K iT 
“Tam the Turkish Knight 
Just come in to old England for to fight; 


I will fight St. George, that valiant man of courage 
} 


And if his blood is hot, I will quickly make it cold ; 


So now I will call in this 
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nan his valiance for to show, 


The Valiant Soldier ied vy name, and then he soon 


Here i, t yvahant Soldier, that rs the 


furkish 




















nie ] ) 
My head is fall of 1 l my body is of might, 
And with my strong a yarm I will cut down 
ei H 1 Anight, 
Turkish Knight. “Oh! young man, you talk in vain; 
it is more than you can do, 
ith my sword so long and sharp l’ 
thre , 
Valiant Se “Come star ne 
lurk, no m >« ie here to fight, 
See the blows t I stri the cowards t I hit.” 
Father Cla “yy i , come j ght 
lo er the Turkish Knight, 
And if the Turkish should be slain ; 
Down on the floor the body’s lain.” 
They fight. Tue TurK falls. 
‘*So now a doctor I must find to cure him of his pain, 
And rise him up again. 
© is there a doctor to be found to cure him of his pain, 
And rise him up again? ” 
“ Oh yes, there isa doctor to be found to cure him of 


his pain, 

And rise him up again. 
Enter the Docror (played by Father Christmas). 
Captain. “ 1 wonder where thou hast a been 
to learn this cureful art ; 

bring this man to life, I think thee'll act 


” 





a on the rolling sea all the world 
And now I have come back again to raise him from the 
vi Cuptain. “ What money shall I pay thee down 


to raise him from the ground. 


him stand up like a man, and see his friends all 








Doctor. “ No money willl take of you, that is not my 
delight; 
m s for to fight.” 
* Aris show yourself, 
pany is ail round, 
folks all in this land, there’s none like Doc- 
round,” TURKISH ANIGHT rises. 





If there were a thousand more such ones, I would cut 
them down as I cut thee down this night.” 


Enter Jouxny Jack [personified by the youngest pev- 


former, with a bag of doils repr 


$ nting his children, 
fastened on his back. A. 
‘In comes J, t 

Left hand of this press-gang. 

Iam come to press all you bold mummers, to send you 

e French and natives; 

Although I am the Johnny Jack, the smallest 

I can tell you a better story than any of you all, 

I am the bold lieutenant 

Among his noble crew. 

Now, my lads, kneel down and obey my commands. 

If there were a thousand such ones I would quickly let 

them know 








you all, 
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That I am master of them all, wherever 1 like to go. 
For in foreign lands I want to go, or anywhere besides ; 
] have these lads to guide me wherever I like to ride. 
So now I am got married, no money in my sack, 

And now my wife and family I carry on my back, 
Long time I have been coming, ] come quite at my ease. 
Ladies and gentlemen now give me what you please.” 

I have faithfully transcribed the copy with 
which my sister has been good enough to furnish 
me, distinguishing the comment by the appended 
letter A. Obviously there are many corruptions 
and omissions in the text. “ By the holy meace”™ 
is evidently a corruption of “by the holy mass.” 
The wonder is, that illiterate ploughboys, whose 
vocabulary does not exceed two hundred words, 
should have preserved such a long series of lines, 
of the sense of which they are in comparative 
ignorance, so tolerably free from corruption. 

After the mumming scene has been enacted, the 
mummers join in repeating certain lines, of which 
I only remember the first two : — 

“Christmas comes but once a year; 
And when it does it brings good cheer.” 


W. C. 





TWO POPULAR STORIES OF CANTIRE. 


Since the publication of Glencreggan—in which 
I was enabled to give upwards of fifty popular 
stories of Cantire—I have been put in possession 
of many new, and hitherto unpublished, legends 
and tales of this interesting district of the Western 
Highlands. By-and-by, I trust to be able to pub- 
lish them; but, in the meantime, I transcribe two 
which may not prove unacceptable for the Christ- 
mas number of * N. & Q.” 


1. The King of Cantire, and the Knight of the 
Croft's Daughter. — When the Mac:lonalds were 
Lords of Cauntire and of the Isles, they assumed 
regal powers and held parliaments. Now it hap- 
pened in the days when the chief of the Muac- 
donalds was called the King of Cantire, that there 
lived in the king’s neighbourhood an old man 
who had but one child, a daughter, who was pas- 
sing fair, and had a nice wit. They lived to- 
gether in a house that had a little croft attached 
to it, and this croft and house had belonged to 
the old man's father and grandfather, and had 
been in the family for many generations, The 
old man, therefore, prized it next to his daughter. 
But the king’s eye had fallen upon the croft ; and 
he was so pleased with it, that he desired to have 
it for his own. So he sent for the old man; and 
he gave him notice of his intention to dispossess 
him and his daughter, and to take the croft into 
his own keeping. Then the old man began to 
weep, and petition the king ; and he told the king 
how many years the croft had been in his family ; 
and he worked so hard upon the king, that at length 
the king was moved by his tears and entreaties, 
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and told him that he should keep his croft on 
certain conditions. 

“T will not dispossess thee,” said the king, “if 
thon canst answer me the questions that I shall 
ask.” 

“ Nay, but,” said the old man, “I was never 
good at answering of questions; but I have a 
daughter at home, and she can answer questions 
quite well.” . 

“ Send your daughter to me,” said the king, 

So the daughter came in her best dress and 
manners before the king. 

Then the king proposed to her a question; 
What were the tiiree most beautiful objects she 
ever saw; the three most useful; and the three 
most poor ? 

Then the daughter made answer to the question, 
and said: “ The three most beautiful objects that 
I ever saw, were these —the sun shining in its 
splendour; 2 king sitting upon his throne with 
his crown upon his head; and his nobility and 
soldiers standing in their uniform around him, 
And the three most useful things that I ever saw 
were these —a fine field of corn ready for the 
sickle; a ship come from abroad laden with pre- 
cious goods ; and a good king, doing justice and 
showing mercy. And the three pourest objects 
that I ever saw were these —the fire; the grave; 
and a barren woman.” 

The king replied: “ You have answered my 
questions that well, that if you were the daughter 
of a king, or of a knight, I would take you for 
my wife.” And he was much pleased with her, 
and he gave her title-deeds to bring to ber father, 
granting to him and to his heirs the croft for 
ever. 

And when the ‘daughter was coming away, she 
turned herself about, and said to the king that 
she had one request to make. And he told her to 
make it. 

Then said she: “My father is but a poor, 
crazy, old man; and if you would give him the 
title of the Knight of the Croft, it would be fine 
sport to hear the boys crying to him—* Knight of 
the Croft! Knight of the Croft!’” 

So the king laughed, and he made out tke old 
man’s title; and he said to the daughter: “ Now, 
your father is the Knight of the Croft.” 

“ Then,” said the daughter, “I hope you will 
be as goud as your word. [ am my father's 
daughter; and if he is the Knight of the Croft, I 
am the daughter of the Knight of the Croft; and 
you promised to marry me if I was a knight's 
daughter.” 

The king was delighted with her fine wit and 
her fair fave, and he took her to be his wife. But 
after they had been married some time, the queen 
was for taking too great liberties with the king- 


| dom; so that the king and his nobility proposed 


to put her away. When the queen heard of the 
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proposal, she only asked for what she could carry 
out of the palace at three times; and this was 
granted to her. The first burden was the rights 
of the kingdom ; the second was the child and its 
cradle ; and the third was her husband. And she 
took the king upon her shoulders, and carried 
him out, and said: “ Now I will go with these 
three burdens.” 

Then the king and his nobility said: “ Carry 
back your dowry to the palace.” And the king 
promised that be would never part with her, even 
though she would have her own way of it: for 
that she had more wisdom than himself and bis 
nobility put together. 


2. The Sprightly Tailor, and the Apparition of 
Sadilell. — A sprightly tailor was employed by the 
great Macdonald, in his castle at Saddel!, in order 
to make the laird a pair of triubhas, or trowsers, 
used in olden time; when the vest and breeches 
being united, and ornamented with fringes, were 
very comfortuble, and suitable to b2 worn in 
walking or dancing. And Macdonald had said 
to the tailor, that if he would make the ¢triubhas 
by night in the church, he would get a handsome 
reward, It was the time when the church had 
fallen to ruin; and when the singing monks and 
nuns had long since slept the sleep of death, and 
had left the monastery to the withering blasts of 
time, and to be a den for the freaks of the un- 
earthly. And it was thought that the old ruincd 
church was haunted, and that fearsome superna- 
tural objects were to be seen there at night. 

The tailor was well aware of this; but he was 
a sprightly man, and when the laird dared him to 
make the étriubhas by night in the church, the 
tailor was not to be daunted, but took it in hand 
to gain the prize. So, when night came, away he 
went up the glen, about half a mile distance trom 
the castle, till he came to the old church. Then 
he chose him a nice gravestone for a seat; and he 
lighted his candle, and put on his thimble, and set 
to work at the ériubhas; plying his needle with 
great dexterity, and thinking about the hire that 
the laird would have to give him. 

For some time he got on pretty well, until he 
felt the floor all of a tremble under his feet ; and, 
looking rapidly about him, but keeping his fingers 
steadily at work, he saw the appearance of a great 
human head rising up through the stone pave- 
ment of the church. And when the head had 
risen above the surface, there came from it a 
voice like the thundering of the mighty waves 
lashing the sullen rocks. And the voice said: 
“ Do you see this great head of mine ?” 

“TI see that, but I'll sew this!” replied the 
sprightly tailor; and he stitched away at the 
triubhas. 

Then the head rose higher up through the 
pavement, until its neck appeared. And when 





its neck was shown, the thundering voice came 
again and said: “ Do you see this great neck of 
mine ?” 

“T see that, but I'll sew this!” said the 
sprightly tailor; and he stitched away at his 
triubhas. 

Then the head and neck rose higher still, until 
the great shoulders and chest of the apparition 
were shown above the ground. And again the 
mighty voice thundered: “ Do you see this great 
chest of mine?” And again the sprightly tailor 
replied: “I see that, but I'll sew this!” and 
stitched away at his triubhas. 

And still the apparition kept rising through the 
pavement, until it shook a great pair of arms in 
the tailor’s face, and said: “* Do you see these 
great arms of mine?” ‘I see those, but I'll sev 
this!” answered the tailor; and he stitched hard 
ut his driubhas, for he knew that he had no time 
to lose. 

‘The sprightly tailor was taking the lang steeks, 
when he saw the apparition gradually rising and 
rising through the floor, until it lifted out a great 
leg, and stamping with it upon the pavement, said 
in a roaring voice: “ Do you see this great leg of 
mine?” 

“Aye, aye: I see that, but J'll sew this!” 
cried the tailor; and his fingers flew with the 
needle, and he took that lang steeks, that he was 
just come to the end of the triubhas, when the 
apparition was taking up his other leg. But be- 
fore the monster could pull it out of the pave- 
ment, the sprightly tailor had finished his task ; 
and, blowing out his candle, and springing from 
off his gravestone, he buckled up, and ran out of 
the church with the ériubhas under his arm. Then 
the apparition gave a loud roar, and stamped 
with both his feet upon the pavement, until the 
singing monks and nuns might have heard him in 
their graves, and out of the church he went after 
the sprightly tailor. 

Down the glen they ran, faster than the stream 
when the flood rides it; but the tailor had got 
the start and a nimble pair of legs, and he did not 
chocse to lose the laird’s reward. And though the 
apparition roared to him to stop, yet the sprightly 
tailor was not the man to be beholden to a mon- 
ster. So he held his ¢triubhas tight, and let no 
darkness grow under his feet, until he had reached 
the eastle. He had no sooner got inside the gate, 
and shut it, than the apparition came up to it; 
and, enraged at losing his prize, struck the wall 
above the gate, and left there the mark of his five 
great fingers. Ye may see them plainly to this 
day, if ye’ll only peer close eneuch. 

But the sprightly tailor gained his reward: for 
Macdonald paid him handsomely for the ériubhas, 
and never discovered that a few of the steeks 
were somewhat ower lang. Curupsrt Breve. 


~* 
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CHRISTMAS COLLECTANEA. 
BY SHOLTO MACDUFF. 

I generally make a few Notes for Christmas 
purposes : and this year, they have related chiefly 
to Christmas Plants and Miracle Plays. You are 
welcome to the following for your Christmas 
number, if not already to be found (as I think 
not) in “N. & Q.”: — 

Plants of Christmas : — 

“The bay, the laurel, the holly, the ivy, the mistletoe, 
the fir, the box, the rosemary, and cypress, with all other 
evergreens, are consecrated to Christmas, and decorate 
alike the altar and the hearth, the church, and the hall. 
For the general use of these plants may be assigned the 
simple reason of their being almost exclusively available 
for the occasion ; but, for their special adoption, symbolical 
meanings may undoubtedly be found, the most obvious 
being where the season of fruition corresponds with the 
season of the birth of Christ, although at variance with 
the common order of nature.”’— Christmas, its Customs and 

Carols, by W.W. Fufe, p. 16. 

Of the above plants, the ivy and mistletoe, 
though by no means the least popular, have been 
the most called in question, because both appear 
to connect Christian decorations with the pre- 
ceding Pagan observances: and the above writer 
observes, in regard to the ivy, that the incon- 
gruity has not escaped the lash of the scoffer 
Rabelais, who, quoting Theophrastus’s opinion as 
recorded by Pliny, 1. xvi. ec. 34, that throughout 
India there grows no ivy, ridicules the procession 
of Bacchus riding in his chariot wholly covered 
with ivy gathered on the mountain Meros, 
“Which for its scarcity,” says the Franciscan 
wit, “raises the price of everything, and prin- 
cipally of those leaves in India.” But although 
Polydore Vergil asserts that — 

“Ye trymmynge of ye temples with hangynges, floures, 
boughes, and garlondes, was taken of ye heathen people 
which decked their idols and houses with such arraye,” 
the ivy would seem to have fared better than the 
mistletoe, which, by reason of its kissing privi- 
leges, has been discarded altogether from templar 
decorations, and is now properly restrained by 
ancient usage, if indeed it ever since the Druid 
times has retained a sacred position, to the kit- 
chen and the hall. Doubts have even been raised, 
and not without cause (botanically) whether we 
possess the Druid mistletoe at all! and on the 
highest of our scientific authorities, the Gardener's 
Chronicle, conducted by the most eminent living 
botanist, Dr. Lindley, the question has been 
boldly asked and but doubtfully answered, — 
Whether any man alive can say he has seen our 
mistletoe growing on an oak? A number of 
foreign authorities have been adduced in that 
journal: M. Laisné stated before the Botanical 
Society of France (25th June, 1858) that he had 
found near Avranches (Manche) an oak almost 
entirely covered with mistletoe. At a meeting 
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| of the same society (11th May, 1858) M. Cossen 
stated that he had seen this parasite upon Acer 

| campestre at Thurettes (Loiret), and upon ap 
oak in the forest of Troyes (Aube). M. Pitou, 
in Botanische Zeitung (1861, p. 53) says : — 


¢ 
“The mistletoe occurs in the vicinity of Charkov not 
unfrequently. . . . It grows in this neighbourhood almost 
exclusively on the Linden, I have also met with it upon 
Willows, Poplars, Aspens, Birches, Maples, and Oaks.” 


Prof. Zuccarini (Regensburg Botanische Zeitung, 
1833, p. 149), enumerates various trees upon 
which the mistletoe grows — the oak, on the au- 
thority of De Candolle, Gauden, and Schlecht- 
endal. But then any popular botanical work will 
tell us that the mistletoe, Viscum Jloranthea of 
Jussieu, Viscum album of Linneeus, has more re- 
cently been distinguished into the two genera Vis- 
cum and Loranthe, to which Bartling and Richard 
have added Acuba (an addition not yet fully sane. 
tioned, however, by other botanists). Now the 
Viscums have little or no beauty, but the Loranthus, 
on the contrary, is amongst the most lovely of 
plants; and I shall presently quote Drummond's 
Australian description of it, where it is seen in 
all its glory. Hanging in rich clusters of scarlet 
flowers from the branches of tropical trees, it 
often clothes them in beauty not their own. The 
mistletoe of the? Druids, then, is supposed to 
have been — not the Viscum alba, but the Loran- 
thus Europeus —the common Viscum never now 
being seen upon the oak, whilst the Loranthus 1v- 
HABITS NO OTHER TREE. “If this be so,” writes 
Dr. Lindley, “ the latter must have once existed 
in this kingdom, although now extinct.” Drum- 
mond, the antipodean botanist, who saw it in 


| Western Australia, says : — 


“ The species of Casuaria called Swamp Oak by the 
settlers, produces on the peninsula two kinds of Loranthus, 
—one bearing hoary, and the other green, awl-shaped 
leaves.” 

It is a curious fact that these parasites generally 
have some similarity to the trees on which they 
grow. Those Loranthee inhabiting the Casuarina, 
and much resembling the branches of that plant, 
are thus easily overlooked, while the species found 
on the gum-trees, a fine red flowering one with 
large lanceolate leaves, is generally passed over 
as a diseased branch of the gum-tree, the leaves 
of the Loranthus being naturally of a yellowish- 
green colour. It has been suggested that all 
vestiges of their religion were exterminated with 
the Druids, which will account, it is said, for the 
Loranthus having disappeared wherever that re- 
ligion formerly held sway. There may, however, 
have been another and long-subsequent reason 
for its disappearance, which added to the scarcity 
as a parasite upon the oak, would equally explain 
why we never now see the mistletoe growing on 
the ancient tree. This reason is assigned in 4 
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new work already quoted,— Fyfe’s Christmas, its 
Customs and Carols : — 


“The old herbalist Miller, after an endeavour to ac- 
count fairly for the propagation of this plant, which 
most people are aware grows parasitically upon trees 
namely, by ascribing the transposition of its seeds from 
tree to tree to the Mistle-thrush, and their subsequent 
adhesion and growth to their being coated with a viscous 
substance) observes, ‘The trees which this plant doth 
most readily take upon are the ash and other smooth- 
rees,’ adding that, ‘ Wherever a branch of THE OAK 
sath any of these plants growing upon it, it is cut off 
and preserved by the curious in their collections of natural 


” 








tosities 

This is worthy of notice, as showing that, in- 
stead of the rule, it is the exception for the 
mistletoe to be found growing parasitically upon 
the oak. Bacon asserts that it grows chiefly upon 
crab-apple trees, sometimes upon hazels, rarely 
upon oaks ; but states that the mistletoe of the oak 
is accounted very medicinal. This part of the 
faith of our great reformer of philosophy is yet 
prevalent. Not long since we overheard a lady | 
in a great market-place (Nottingham) cheapen- 
ing what the gardener termed “a kissing bush” 
(what will not ladies attempt to cheapen!). On | 
advancing the buyer’s argument that the article | 
was literally worthless, great was the derision she | 
encountered from the vendor. Despite the enor- | 
mous quantity on sale, he protested that on the | 
close of the market a scramble would ensue for 
the very scraps and chips, as the poor, who are 
charged high prices for inferior pieces, believe it 
to be a sovereign remedy for “all the ills that 
flesh is heir to!” * Demolished by the Druids at 
their downfall, coveted by the curious for their 
cabinets, believed in as a potent medicine by such | 
as Francis Bacon, and scrambled for as a charm | 
by the superstitious,—with so many causes for the 
disappearance of the mistletoe from the oak, we 
have no difficulty in explaining its extermination 
asa parasite of that noble tree, even if modern 
forestry, and the peculiar purposes for which oaks 
are now grown amongst us, should dream of 
tolerating on the oak what Shakspeare calls the 
“ baleful mistletoe.” 


Miracle Plays and Mysteries. —In the Amphi- 
theatre of Doué, and at St. Maiscent in Poitou, 
they used to act religious plays, as at Coventry, 
with more or fewer actors, among whom were 
commonly some devils, who were hereafter to 
torment hardened sinners, world without end. 
These pious theatrical representations were either 
called petite or grand diablerie,— grand where 
there were four, petite when fewer than four de- 
vils; hence a proverb faire le diable a quatre. 
Doué must not be confounded with Douay, which 
isin Flanders. Doué is a town in Poitou adorned 
with the remains of an amphitheatre, where, now 


* The Saxon name for it ( Missel-taw) is “ all heal.” 
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and then, there were, and probably are still, en- 
acted some pieces of devotion. The show seldom 
passed over without some disorder and confusion, 
either on account of the rusticity of the actors, 
who, like most Christmas mummers, are all school- 
boys or apprentices, or because people of all sorts 
repair thither from the adjacent parts. See Du 
Chesne, Antiquities of the Towns of France. Duchat 
says that in a certain religious play called “ Our 
Saviour’s Passion,” Satan is brought in furnishing 
“ Griffin” with the dice, with which that soldier 
is to win our Saviour’s garment. Claque-dent, or 
Chatter-tooth, is the name of one of the Roman 
soldiers that casts lots for our Saviour’s garment 
in “ An ancient, moral, and devout play ” entitled 
“The Crucifixion of Christ.” In the play called 
“ The Passion of Christ,” with four dramatis per- 
sone, St. John says to the Headsman who comes 
to despatch him : — 
“ Amy puis que finer me foult 
Pour tener justice et raison, 
Accorde que face oraison, 
A Dieu per pensee devote.” 
Gronovart, Borreau. 
“ Fay le donc court, que ne se crottés, 
Je ne veuil plus attendre althius.” 
Thus quaintly rendered — 
Sr. Joun. 
“ Friend, since I must suffer death 
For having been sincere, 
Grant me to finish my last breath 
To God in humble prayer.” 
GruMBLESBY, the headsman. 
“Then make it short for fear of daggling, 
I cannot stand much longer haggling.” 

It was a common saying jouer les mystéres, to 
play or act the mysteries, 7. e. to represent the 
mysteries of religion on the stage by way of farce, 
as we see still done in some primitive parts of 
Germany. (See article in Biackwood'’s Mag. for 
Nov. 1861.) They were often diverting enough 
from their simplicity. (See also Bayle Dict. art. 
Dassouci). One of these farces, “ The Mystery 
of the Old Testament,” and another of the same 
kind, “ The Mystery of the Passion,” are said to 
have been played at Paris and Angers respec- 
tively moult triumphamment (mighty triumphantly). 
The latter was printed in 4to, in 79 Chaps., con- 
taining 253 leaves. (Paris: chez Philip le Noir, 
1532.) 





PROPHECY REGARDING THE CAMPBELLS OF 
CANTIRE,. 

When in Argyleshire, some years ago, a lady 
related to me an ancient prophecy which was 
originally delivered in Gaelic. The events serv- 
ing as a prelude to the fulfilment of the prophecy 
seemed so curious, that I requested a list of them, 
of which the following is a copy: — 
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NO. I. be derived from it is so obvious, that sooner or 

“That when moles reach the Mull of Cantire, | later it will be completed without the aid of pro- 
there shall no longer be a proprietor of the name | phecy. It is a matter of history, that the Camp- 
of Campbell in the district of Cantire.” | bells obtained repeated grants of land which bad 
Twenty years ago there was not a mole in Can- | been forfeited by former proprietors; they were, 
tire; they have now (1847) travelled about | therefore, very unpopular among the other clans, 
twenty miles down it. Many of the old Camp- | and the adage about the fate of ill-gotten wealth 
bell families have, within the last few years, been | was heartily applied to them. Scotus. 
obliged to sell their property, which has passed | 
into the hands of strangers. 





ORDINANCES FOR THE OBSERVANCE OF 
om ° | CHRISTMAS AT BRISTOL IN THE REIGN OF 

“ That when a particular holly-tree, near In- a aa? _ hs en ae oe 
verary, ceases to exist | . siege ina 

The roots are now exposed, and loosened by | a The Maire of Bristowe shal_by usage this 
the tide: the grandfather of the present Duke | yap ‘Stee ss pon thy, man foe oe fom te 
a The snot. saree , re. : a a as e < oclamacion for 
insisted on an awkward bend being made in the | gode rule and governaunce to be hadde and kept within 
line of public road, to avoid the necessity of cut- | the said town duryng the koly dayes undir this maner 
ting it down (!). | of forme. 

NO. Ill. | a The Maire and the Shiref chargen and commanien on 

' . the kyng our souverain lordis behalf that no mauner of 
“ > arts Ihe > ada at, | -' 8 a — 

When a certain road shall be made through | personne of what degree or condicion that they be of at 

the county —_ ; | no time this \pismas goo a mommyng with cloce vis- 

This is the present road from Inverary to | ageds nor go aftir curfewe rong at S'. Nicholas withoute 

P 3 : . 5 - 
Campbellton. | lighte in their handes, that is to say sconce light, lanterne 
light, candel light, or torche light, and that they goo in 
: ; no wyse with wepyn defensibly araied wherbye the kinges 
“When bells shall ring from the top of a cer- | peas may in ony maner wise be broken or hurt and that 
tain rock in the middle of Loch Fyne | upon peyn of prysonment and makyng fyne and raup- 

The rock was quarried a few years ago, and som to the kyng. : ; 
used to build the belfry of the church at In- “Item, An other proclamacion for conservacion of the 
wares kynges peas ordeigued, stablished, and enacted by the 

aye |} commen Counseile of Bristowe to be proclamed at all 
NO. V. | suche tyme as the maire and the shiref for the tyme 

“When the Strone Point, near Inverary, shall beeng shall thinke it necessarie in especial ayenst gode 
be covered with wood, high enough to conceal an tydes and feestys and Xpismasis to be proclaimed in this 
saline wyse: The Maire and the Shiref chargen and commaunden 
invading army ~ | on the kyng our souverain Jordis behalf, that no maner 
Which is now the case. | of persone and persones go nor walke within this town of 
| Bristowe with no Glaythes, speerys, Jonge swerdys, longe 
: | daggers, custile, nother Basselardes, by nyght nor by day 

“When the Atlantic shall flow into Loch | whereby the kinges peas in any maner wyse may be 
Fyne - trobbelid, broken, or offendid, but the per:onnes that 

This would be the case were the canal cut be- bith officers and othir that commen ridyng into the 
rsa * “aa 5 West Seshesh os fe ak Guam towne or goyng oute of the Towne, and that upon peyn 

ween <~ . es » AS 13 at present | of forfeiture of thaire weepyns and theire bodyes to pryson. 
contemplated. To the accomplyshment of the whiche premysses the 

When one or two other things shall happen, | Maire Shiref and c:mmen Counseile of Bristowe forseid 

& ppen, yr 
which I now forget : — chargen and commaunden all maner, burgeyses of this 

“ Then shall all the Argyle Campbells be de- he . of Bristowe on he king oure soveraigne lordis 
Seoenh conautinn on ce on diel Geeene on ehalfe to be ayding helpyng supportyng menteyning 
stroyed, vepting so many as cap 4 | and favouryng to the execution of the same, and that 
srooked ] hite horse.” ' 
crooket and ame white horse, — | uppon peyn that may or woll befall theruppon.” 

A belief in the above prophecy is pretty general, The above is extracted from the Mayor of Bris- 

“e f xtr: } 
and -may be called superstitious; but let those | iors Register or Calendar, compiled at the com- 
persons who ridicule it explain, according to their | mands of the then Mayor Spencer, in the 18th 
weet ° : ina, ide I ye ry 
ae See ee Sey See of | year of the reign of Edward IV. by Robert 
f . ‘e "CO . a Wm . 

. iy ence according to which it | Ricart, Town Clerk, and is now known by the 

could be anticipated, that there should be an none of Diasst's Galentes CPJ 

. . e “ < . . . . 
event so improbable as the flow of the Atlantic 
into Loch Fyne. 

It would be interesting to ascertain the present | , : : acetic 
state of progress towards fulfilment of each part A CHURCH REMOVED BY HOLY ANGELS. 
of the prophecy. | About eight miles to the north of this city are 

With regard to no. v1., I hear that the project | the ruins of an ancient church, called Mathehy : 
of the canal has been revived: the advantage tc | an Irish word which, being interpreted, siguiiies 


NO. Il. 





NO. IV. 





NO. VI. 
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“removed.” The foundations of the walls of an | nolens volens, to pass through it. This fire was 


old church, from which it was said to have been 
removed, are still to be seen at the other side of 
the river Shournagh, which runs in the valley 
between them. ‘The cause of its being removed 
is thus recorded by the country people :— “In 
olden time a very great man lived in this locality ; 
he was in fact lord of the soil, but spent his life 
in wanton acts of oppression towards the poor ; 
and finally filled up the catalogue of his crimes 
with many dreadful murders. At last this wicked 
man died, of course without the rites of the 
church, and the clergy strictly forbad his body to 
be buried in consecrated ground. Despite this 
solemn warning, his friends had him interred 
here, where reposed the ashes of his noble ances- 
tors. But on the ensuing night, a goodly com- 
pany of angels came; and having taken the 
church on their shoulders, bore it across the river, 
and up the opposite hill, on the brow of which 
they deposited their sacred trust. On the bank 
of the river where they crossed, is still pointed 
out on a piece of smooth rock, which projects into 
the stream, the impression of their foot-prints, 
and a portion of the gable which fell into the 
river in transitu.” The parish is named Ma- 


thehy from this event; and is now united to that | 


of Inniscara, a prebendal church in the diocese of 
Cloyne. About three years ago, the gentleman 
who is proprietor of this estate and the writer, 
assisted by a couple of labourers, proceeded to 
make excavations in the ancient graves within 
the ruins, with a view to ascertain the nature of 
the remains ; and also hoping to find some monu- 
mental stones, which might help to throw light on 
this mysterious place. But the tenant in occupa- 
tion having heard of our design, soon presented 
himself, and with tears besought us not to pro- 
ceed; his wife, he told us, was in an interesting 
condition, and that if the ground was disturbed 
certain influences would be sure to exert them- 
selves, which would be most prejudicial in the 
hour of danger. We immediately desisted, dis- 
missed the workmen, and, being hard pressed, 
partook of the worthy farmer's generous hospi- 
tality. R. C. 


Cork. 





flinor Potes. 


Rorau Superstition. — I was informed lately 
by a gentleman resident in Haltwhistle, co. Nor- 
thumberland, that within the last twenty years, 
in the neighbourhood of that town, the prescrip- 
tion of one of their number being buried alive 


had been used as a cure for the murrain in cattle. | 
In addition to this recipe, fire had been kindled, | 


as the country people say, “from heaven;” i. e. 


carried from farmstead to farmstead; it being, 

however, a necessary precaution not to enter an 

inhabited house with it, or the charm was lost! 
James Rep. 


| Frexcn AGricutturRAL Proverss. — At the 
end of the Statistique Agricole, published in France 
by the Minister of Agriculture, Commerce, and 
Public Works, there is a collection of proverbs 
intituled: “ Proverbes et dictons agricoles, ré- 
sumant principalement les Observations Météoro- 
logiques faites par de simples Cultivateurs.” Many 
of them are in patois. I select the following ex- 
ample : — 
* Oulivié dé toun gran, 
Castagné dé toun péro, 
Amourié tiouné.” 
This saying comes from the departments of Gard 
and Vaucluse, and is translated thus : — 
“ Olivier de ton aieul, 
Chataignier de ton pére, 
Murier a toi (planté par toi). 
Ce dicton exprime le temps nécessaire pour que ces 
trois especes d’arbres soient en plein rapport.” 
P. S. Carey. 
Locat Raymes. — 
“ Halifax is made of wax, 
And Heptonstall of stone ; 
In Halifax there’s many a pretty girl, 
In Heptonstall there's ndne.” 
The word “none” is pronounced in the La- 
cashire dialect, so as to rhyme with “ stone.” 
HERMENTRUDE 
BartisMAt Fork Lore. — When a child cries 
during its baptism, the evil spirit is going out of 
it. ‘This item of folk lore comes from Worcester- 
shire. Curusert Beps. 


Aganirrus’s Weti. — On the confines of the 
city of Chester, there is an old road-side spring, 
known for many centuries by the name of Aga- 
nippus’s Well. If we may believe the ancient 

| good wives of the neighbourhood, many and po- 
| tent are the virtues attaching to this well ; but 
| in particular, they say its water is a specific for 
hooping-cough and thrush; which it cures more 
rapidly, and surely, than would the physic of half- 
a-dozen doctors! Probably there may be two 
| opinions about this: at all events, the spring is 
| beautifully clear and pure, and I have myself fre- 
| quently, in years gone by, tested and admired its 
| cooling properties on a hot summer's day. Can 
any one tell whence its curious name is likely to 
| have been derived ? Geoffrey of Monmouth men- 
| tions a king of the Franks, named Aganippus, 
who married Cordeilla, daughter of old King 
Leir ; but I fear there will be no proving that bis 
| Frankish majesty had any personal connexion with 


by friction; and a large quantity of straw being | this Cheshire well. But as there is a spring, I 


lighted, the diseased animals were compelled, 


—_— near Oxford, bearing the same high- 
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sounding title, it is just likely that the good King 

Aganippus may, while in England, have been 

cured of some sickness through the virtues of a 

wayside well ; and that thus his name has endured 

among us, for nobody really knows how many 

hundred years. T. Hugues. 
Chester. 


CarnivaL Custom At BovLoGNe-suR-MER. — 
Some eighteen years ago I was a resident at the 
above town, and I remember that, during Car- 
nival time, it was a favourite pastime with fisher- 
men and boys, for sundry of the former to disguise 
themselves with false noses and so on: to bear in 
one hand a fishing-rod and line (to the end of 
which a button was attached in place of a hook), 
and in the other hand a bag of cakes. 

Thus accoutred, they would start down the 
Grande Rue, surrounded by the juveniles, who, 
whilst vociferating the following chorus : — 

“ Marchand d’allumett... . es! 
Qui s’en vont dans les glous-glous,’ 
attempted to seize the button—in fact, bobbed for 
it—with theirmouths. In the event of a success- 
ful grab, the happy urchin became entitled to a 
cake, or cakes, as his reward. 

I presume that “ allumette” is a provincialism, 
or a local term for the particular kind of cake in 
vogue (if my memory fails not, it was a species of 
gingerbread nut). “Glou-glou,” I know, signi- 
fies throat; witness the refrain to an old French 
convivial song : — 

* Moi, j'aime le trou, 
, Qui fait glou-glou.” 

I hope some of your correspondents will eluci- 
date this quaint custom, and tell whence it is 
derived ? Whether it was in practice elsewhere, 
either in its integrity as above described, or with 
modifications ? And |: istly, Whether the pastime 
still continues to be carried on ? Stema Tav. 

Cape Town. 


Fortx Lore. — 

The Nursery Kitten.—It is very unlucky (said 
an old nurse) to rear a kitten and a baby together. 

Omen from a Flight of Geese. —On December 
2nd a flock of wild geese passed over our country 
parish. An old wife said that their flight wa 
always in the form either of letters or figures, pte 
that the figure denoted the number of weeks of 
frost that would follow their appearance. 

Baby's Hair and Nails. —It is unlucky to cut 
a child’s hair until it is a twelvemonth old. Baby's 
nails must be bitten: for, if you cut them before 
it is a twelve-month old, it will turn out a thief, 

Curusert Bepe. 

GLovucesTeRsHIRE Superstitions: FEratTHers 
AND Pigron.—May I add a particle of information 
to the “feather” superstition, which has already 
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been touched on in your folk-lore columns. A 
few days ago I met a servant with a basketful of 
pigeon feathers, that she was just about consign- 
ing to the dusthole. On being questioned, she 
informed me that the feathers of the pigeon, and 
of all birds of game, were invariable thrown away; 
for no person could die happy when lying on a 
bed that contained any. I heard of an instance 
where a man “in extremis” was removed by his 
relations from his bed on to the floor, as they sus- 
pected game feathers to be in the bed, wherefore 
‘the could not die e asy.” In another case, at 
Bourton-on-the-Water *, the friends of a man 
who lay on his deathbed, sent some distance for 
one of his children to take a last farewell; and 
thinking the sick man might die before the arrival, 
they procured a live pigeon, brought it into the 
bed- -room, and kept it there under the notion 
that it would al the man’s life until the ex- 
pected one reached the chamber. This last phase 
of the superstition is quite new to me. 
CuurRcupowy, 

CuristTMAs PAYMENTS BY THE CHURCHWARDENS 
or Aut Saints, Bristor.— 

1408. For one trusse of stree, vjd. 

1427. For rushes at Easter, vj*. 
For straw at Chrystmas, ix4, 
1522. For holly ageyne Crystmas, 14, 
1524. a Joba Vyche for prykyng of v carell books, 


” 
52 


1533. To the clarks for the syngyng of the carrolls 


xvit 
1555. On_C hristyim mose day at nyght to ye clarke for 
syngynge of yec arolls, viij4. 
- For hollye ande Ivie, ij*. 
1599. Payd for rosmarye & bayes ye whole yeare 
i*, vi, 
” For a load of green rushes, viij4. 
1638. Payde the Clarke for strewings at Christmas, 


1*, 

C. P. J. 

Scorch Weatuer Proverss. —I have been 
unable to find the following proverbs in Cham- 
bers’s admirable Collection of Scotch Rhymes, 
and as they may be interesting to lovers of folk 
lore, I should be glad to secure them a place in 
the pages of “N.& Q.” They are taken from 
the recitation of an ol 
fashioned class of servants of whom we read in 
Dean Ramsay's pages, who are now so rarely to 
be met with. She entered the service of the 
grandfather of her present master towards the 
end of the last century, and, though now between 
eighty and ninety, her memory is perfectly entire. 
It is delightful to get her to crack about auld- 
warld stories in her genuine broad Scotch, which, 
now-a-days, one only hears in its purity in the 
mouths of very old people. I don’t know whether 
this fact has been noticed, but, in this district at 
least (Roxburghshire), it is true that the vulgsr 











* Near Cheltenham. 
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language has lost many of the idiomatic phrases 
and expressive Saxon words, which gave a pecu- 
liar raciness to the Scotch of forty or fifty years 
back — 
“ Bullion’s day, gif ye be fair, 
For forty days there’ll be nae mair.” 

I should feel obliged by any information about 
this Scotch St. Swithin, and should like to dis- 
cover if his day is the same as that of the English 
meteorological saint, the 15th of July ? 

“If the hart and the hind meet dry and part dry on the 
Rood-day fair, 

For sax weeks there'll be nae mair.” 

The Rood-day fair is held at Jedburgh on the 
14th of September. I may mention, in conclu- 
sion, as an instance of a word being long in com- 
mon use after its original significance is lost, that 
the old woman above-mentioned uses the ex- 
pression “ lenten kail,” meaning soup made of 
vegetables only, though anything savouring so 
much of .papacy or prelacy as the Fast of Lent, I 
dare say she never heard of. W.D. 


Locat Proversrat Sayines.— Every town 
yossesses certain proverbial sayings peculiar to 
itself, which have arisen from some point in its 
social history. A collection of these, with expla- 
natory notes, would, I think, give much curious 
matter. Fuller's list, given by N. in No. 144, 
contains many, but nothing like the number that 
exist. To forward this plan, should you think 
well to accord it a place in “ N. & Q., I send you 
the few I am acquainted with, regretting that, 
with one solitary exception, I cannot elucidate 
the particulars of their birth : — 

Bridgenorth. 

1. “Stand on one side, John Ball, and let my 
wife see the bar (bear).” 

2. “Cuup! Cuup! Master Thomas!’ 

A worthy tradesman of this town, failing to im- 
plant in his son’s breast a love for the lap-stone, 
thrashed him through the streets ejaculating the 
above sentence. It having produced the desired 
effect, his neighbours took it up as a never-failing 
specific for laziness, but which, at the present 
day, they use without the original flagellatory 
accompaniment. 


’ 


Stourport. 
3. “ Like Gawson's boats, that sunk, upwards.” 


Kidderminster. 
4, “As bow-legged as Potter's pig.” 
5. “ Goes again, quoth Tommy Harris.” 
R. C. Warpe. 


Kidderminster. 


Fork Lore anp Superstitions or Surop- 
sHirE.—The infallible (?) modes by which you 
may discover your future husband (or wife, as the 
case may be) are very numerous, and still firmly 
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believed in by many, though the faith is evidently 
wavering ; several instances in which they have 
been tried have come under my notice, and to 
the discomfiture of the believing rustics, have 
proved failures. 

Ist. At 12 o'clock (r.m.) and without a light, 
fetch from the nearest churchyard a half brick (!), 
which take to bed with you; by placing it under 
your pillow, you will assuredly dream of your true 
love. 

2nd. Take the first egg laid by a white pullet, 
and lay it under your pillow; in your dreams you 
will converse with your future partner. 

3rd. Procure the blade-bone of a lamb, and 
prick it with a pen-knife at midnight, repeating 
the following charm : — 

“*Tis not this bone I mean to pick, 
ut my love’s heart I wish to prick ; 
If he comes not, and speaks to-night, 
I'll prick, and prick, ’till it be light.” 

Flowering of the Brake Fern.—The Shropshire 
people say that the common Brake flowers but 
once a year, which is on Michaelmas eve at mid- 
night, when it puts forth a small Ddlue flower, 
which disappears with the first dawn of day. 

Charm for the Toothache.— The following 
charm was given by a celebrated local wizard, 
familiarly known as the “ Dudley Devil,” * about 
thirty years ago, to a cottager of Trimpley, on 
the borders of Shropshire; it came into the pos- 
session of a friend, by whose permission I copy it 
literally. It is very similar to one I have seen in 
“N. & Q.” but differs from it in phraseology : 

“ peter . sat .as the gate of Jerusalem Jesus pased . 
by and said what aileth thee peter peter said, lord Jesus 
my teeth hake an are so soar I am not able to stan . or 
walk Jesus said rise and walk peter in the name. of the 
father . Son . an holy gost, an hee that put is fathe in 
thees words i now speak it is teeth . shall never hake.” 

R. C. Warpe. 


Kidderminster. 





Ruerfes. 


Appison’s “ Anrcpotes,” etc.— There is a 
publication entitled Interesting Anecdotes, Me- 
moirs, Allegories, Essays, and Poetical Fragments, 
tending to amuse the Fancy, and inculcate Morality. 
By Mr. Addison (16 vols. 8vo. London, 1794-97). 
Who was “ Mr. Addison” ? ABHBA. 


Joun Cotmer. — I have small volume entitled 
Sacred Dramas, intended principally for young 
persons, by John Colmer, author of The Progress 
of Truth, §c. §c. Printed by D. May, Plymouth, 
1821. Can any of your readers give me any ac- 
count of the author ? R. Ineuts. 





* This man still lives, I believe, and is greatly re- 
nowned. 
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Grammar Scuoots.— Wanted, a list of the 
grammar schools founded by Edward VI., and 
dates of foundation. F. J. H. 
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Sir Ropert Hitcaman, Bart.—Will some of | 
your countless readers have the kindness to oblige 


me with any historical or genealogical particulars 
in their possession respecting this excellent phi- 
lanthropist ? He was, I believe, the founder of 
one or more flourishing schools of grammar in the 
eastern counties of England, and being a Doctor 
of Laws (honoris causa) of a foreign university, 
had he any legal right to use that distinction in 
this country ? 

“I'm ore To CHARLEsTON,” ETC.— 


“T'm off to Charleston early in the morning.” 


(See “ Military and Naval Intelligence,” Times, | 


December 13, 1861.) 
Can any of your musical correspondents inform 
me of the origin of this tune, which, it seems, is 


Quvisquis, | 


24 S. XU. Dec, 21. "61. 


Can you favour me with an opinion as to his 
real connection with the Founders, it being the 
same year in which he is said to have commanded 
a troop of horse at the Battle of Sedgemoor. 

wi 

Pitrar at Grovcester.—In Rudder’s History 
of the City of Gloucester (1781) it is stated : — 

“ There was lately a pillar on the Great Key made of 
timber, and the following inscription engraven on a brass 
plate at the top of it, about two foot in diameter :— 

“1650. Qui feliciter optat civitati Glevensi, non ut 
Herculeam Columnam, sed perpucillam. Hoc pignus 
amoris est gratitudinis.’ ” 

“In the middle are these arms: On a cheveron tliree 
roses, and on a Canton an Ulster, to denote they belonged 
to a baronet.” 


Can any reader of * N. & Q.” inform me who:e 


| arms these were, and what was the bearcr's con- 


played by the bands of the regiments now ordered | 


for Canada? If it dates from the War of Inde- 
pendence, its meaning must then have been hostile 
to Charleston, where, if we do now show ourselves 
it will be as allies of the South. J. H. L’ 


“Tne Juror.” — There is a dramatic piece 


called The Juror, a farce by W. B., formerly of 


St. John's College, Cambridge, 8vo, 1718. Can 
any of your readers who may have seen this play 
inform me whether it is intended asa satire on 
those who took the oaths to the Hanoverian king, 


George I., and whether it was written by any of the | 


nonjuring Fellows of St. Juolin's College, ejected 
in 1717, for a list of which see Nichols'’s Literary 
Anecdotes, vol. iv. pp. 249-50. R. Ives. 


Murtary Costume.—Query, whether the mili- 
tary undress of an officer of any regiment was 
ever blue during the reign of Queen Anne; or 
when was the blue frock-coat now worn by of- 
ficers introduced into the army? The question is 
asked on behalf of an artist who is perplexed 
whether he should dress his figure in a blue or a 
red coat. Blue is best for harmony of colour, if 
permissible.” J.B. A. 


Cou. Octetnorre. — In the Records at Guild- 
hall I find, under date 1 Jas. II, May 7 :— 

“ This day were presented into this Court (of Alder- 
men) by the Master Wardens and Assistants, &c. &c. 
several Lists of the Names of the Members of their re- 
spective Companies by them nominated to be of their 
Liveries. . . . All the said persons being Freemen of this 
Citty. 

Inter alia: 
“ Livery of the Founder, 
“Col. Theoppilus Oglethorpe, Master.” 
There is no mention of the name of Oglethorpe in 
the Founder's Books but for this year 1685, and 
the only time, the accounts are made out in the 
name of a Deputy Master. 





nection with the city of Gloucester ? P, 


“Rats DESERT A sinkinG Suir.” — Do they? 
and where do they co to? 


Jon J. Barpweitt Worxarp, M.A. 


Sacks cARRiep by Joseru’s Bretaren. — 
Your ingenious correspondent QuEEN’s GARDENS 
has incidentally started a small question which 
has more interest for me than that which forms 
the main subject of his letter, viz., the nature of 
the sacks carried by Joseph's brethren. He 
speaks as if he had one of the said bags in his 
museum. Will he kindly explain the difference 
between the two words by which these sacks 
are (apparently indifferently) denoted, — PU’, sak; 
and HAMS, amtakhah ? and state his reasons for 
believing them to have been leather? If he is 
right, then “sackcloth and ashes” should be 
“leather and ashes,” for sackcloth is nothing but 
a translation of the same Hebrew word sak. 

Saddlebags in the East at the present day are, 
I believe, always made of woven fabric, and 
leather or skin is reserved for holding and con- 
veying liquids. Sak occurs in Gen. xlii. 25, 27 a, 
35; and amtakhah in xlii. 27 b, 28; xliii. 12, 18, 
21 bis, 22, 23 ; xliv. 1. G. 


Sone, pARopyinc “ Ar nyp y Nos.” —Sexa- 
GENARIUS wishes to see a song, which he remem- 
bers hearing sung with great comic effect in his 
youth by the actor commonly called Jrish John- 
stone. It is a burlesque of the above entitled 
Welsh song, and one of the verses ends with 
“ Ah! hide your nose.” 


Tutt’s Sevan Carr. —In the Gentleman's 
Magazine (1740), vol. x. p. 260, I find the follow- 
ing intimation :— 

“A grant passed the Great Seal [on Saturday, 17th 
May, 1740] unto John Tull, his heirs, &c., of the invent- 
tion of a new Sedan Chair, to carry one, two, or more 
Persons 100 Miles a Day.” 
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NOTES . 


What may have been the peculiarity, and the 
merits, of Mr. Tull’s invention ? ABUBA. 


Gitpert Wakerietn’s “ Rana Canon.” — 

“Gilbert Wakefield, in a piece called Rane Cunora, 
modernised The Frogs, with much perverted learning and 
unseasonable wit, but he drew less notice than Priestley, 
and his version did not pay M*Clough the printer's bill,” 
Pp 5.—Letter to the Hon. Spe neer Perceval on the Licin- 
tiousness of the Press, London, 1801, 8vo, pp. 96. 

I cannot find the ane Canora in the British 
Museum, nor is it mentioned in any Life of G. 
Wakefield's which I have seen. Any information 
about it will oblige KE. N. H. 





Mueries Mith Answers. 

Arostie-Spooxs. —I should like to ascertain 
the origin and history of what are called “ Apos- 
tle-Spoons,” but have no means of doing so. Per- 
haps some of your accomplished ecclesiologists 
may be able to give the information I desire, or 
to point out some source of information — ding 
this minute antiquarian subject. J.L. L. 





[Apostle-Spoons were formerly offered by sponsors at 
christenings as presents to their godchildren, and were 
so-called from the figures of the apostles carved on the 
top of the handles. An engraving of a set may be seen 
in Hone’s Every Duy- Book, vol. i. p. 170. Opulent spon- 
sors gave the whole twelve; those in middling circum- 
stances gave the four evangelists; while poorer persons 
gave the apostle in honour of whom the child received 
itsname. According to Stow ( Annals, 1039, ed. llowe) 
the fashion originated in the reign of Elizabeth: and 
this would seem to be confirmed by the numerous allu- 
sions to the custom to be found in the writings of Shak- 
speare and his contemporaries. Thus, in Jlenry VIIL, 
when Cranmer declares himself to be unworthy of being 
sponsor to the young princess, Shukspeare makes the 
king reply — 

“Come, come, my Lord, you'd spare your spoons.” 
Ben Jonson also mentions them in his Bartholomew 
Fair —“ And all this for the hope of a couple of aposile- 
spoons, ana a cup to eat caudle in.” Many similar allu- 
sions are quoted by Brand, who quotes from the Books 
of the Stationers’ Company, under date of 1660—“A 
Spoyne the gyfte of Master Reginold Wolfe, all gyite, 
with the pycture of St. John.” As Mr. J. G. Nichols 
does not mention this among the plate of the Stationers’ 
Company, in the valuable notice of the company contri- 


buted by him to the recently published Transactions of 


the London and Middlesex Archeological Society, we pre- 
sume the interesting gift of the Old Printer is no longer 
in existence. ] 

Guy Fawxrs's Lantern. —Is there still in 
existence an old Jantern, femp. James I., tradi- 
tionally said to have been the one used by Guy 


Fawkes in his attempt to blow up the houses of 


Parliament? The following is a description of it, 
taken from a History of Rushden Hall, Northamp 
tonshire, where it was till it was sold in 1830(?): 
“A curiously constructed dark lantern, traditionally 
stated to have been the identical one which Guy Fawkes 
used when he meditated his design to blow up the houses 
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of Parliament. It is a fine specimen of ancient work- 
manship, both as regards secresy and ornament; posses- 
sing at the bottom a mechanical movement by which the 
candle mi ght be instantaneously crushed in the hand, 
and completely extinguished. It has been originally 
finely gilt, portions of the gilding onlv now remaining. 
It turns with great facility, so as speedily to render it a 
dark lantern, and has a very strong reflector.” 
M. Sarroris. 
[The late David Jardine, in A Narrative of the Gun- 
powder Plot, 8vo, 1857, has the following note (p. 102) on 
this curious relic: “ An ancient lantern is shown at the 
Bodleian library, which is said to be the identical lantern 
found in the cellar; it bears the following inscription: 
‘Laterna illa ipsa qua usus est, et cum qua deprehensus 
Guido Faux in crypta subterraneaé ubi domo Parliamenti 
difflande operam dabat. Ex dono Robti Heywood nuper 
Academie Procuratoris, Ap. 4°, 1641.’ ” ] 


Nor. — What is the derivation of the French 
word Noél, Christmas ? J. H. 


[ Nicot derives Not! from Emmanuel; but the gene- 
rality of French etymologists seem to prefer the deri- 
vation Natale, which in Italian signifies the same thing 
as No#l in French—our Lord’s Nativity. Supposing this 
latter to be the true derivation, Natale passed into Noél 
through the medium of the Romance Nadal: “Cum par 
neus a Nadal” (as snow appears at Christmas). Novel, 
the old form of Noél, was formerly used in France, on 
festive and on solemn occasions, as a cry of joy. This 
circumstance, perhaps, favours the derivation from Em- 
manuel, which signities “God with us,” or rather, “God 
is on our side.” ] 





Replies. 
KING PLAY. 
(2"4 S. xii. 210, 235.) 

Allow me to suggest, in reply to the inquiry of 
J. G. N., that the designation of Kinz Play, or 
King Game, was applied to more than one kind of 
entertainment, and that the explanation of the 


| term must, in some measure, depend upon the 


time of year in which it is referred to. 
Halliwell (Dict. of Arch. Words) states that the 


| King Game was the pageant of the three Kings of 


Cologne, and in Brand's Popular Antiquities (ed. 
1841, vol. i. pp. 11-19), will be found the details 
of the ancient custom of choosing the “ King and 
Queen of the Bean” on Twelfth Day, both in 
this country and on the continent—a custom 
stated to have had a similar derivation; and, from 
the season of the year mentioned in the extract 
from the Loseley MS., the entertainment in ques- 
tion was, in all probability, some play or game 
having reference to the Three Kings of Cologne. 
But Robin Hood and Maid Marian were also 
termed “ King and Queen of the May,” and are 
frequently referred to under these designations. 
See Brand's Pop. Antiq. i. p. 151, and Douce’s 
Illustrations of Shakspec re (1839), p. 589, where 
it is stated that in the Isle of Man they not only 
elected a Queen of May, but a Queen of Winter. 
The following curious entries on the fly-leaf of 
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a book of copies of wills, for the year 1534, in the 
office of the registrars of the former Archdea- 
conry Court, now the District Court of Probate 


in this town, are worth preserving in the pages of 


“N.& Q.” The office of registrar was then held 
by William Biller, the writer : — 
“Thys byll mayd of all y* costys and chargys which 
I Wyllm Byler hath lede forthe off my purse. 
In primis for a yarde and a halfe of Kendaull xvj4 
And also for my costys and chargys gowyng 
here and there, geuyng tendance to Robyn 
Hode, and because of hym bowglit smaule 


tryfyllys w°® draw unto other - - - xvj! 
And also I hyard a chote [coat] ij days w™ 
chost - ° ° ° ° ° . iiij4 


And also I borrowyd a shorde [sword] and 
a bokelar, w® sho*rde and bokelar he all- 
must bowthe loste, whereby I must pay for 





lendyng of them - - - viij" 
And many other thyngvs whyche I wyll net 
recon & pon. Si - - - - iij viij*.” 


Of the popularity of Robin Hood as King of 
the May, the well-known anecdote related by 
Bishop Latimer will testify. 

The King Game was frequently performed in 
churches. In the churchwardens’ accounts of St. 
Mary's, Leicester, for 15 the following entry 
occurs : - . 





“Itm, received of the King’s Game - £2 Gs. 0d.” 

And in the accounts of St. Martin's for 1559, 
we have — 

“ Rec@ for the Mawrys dance of chyldern - - iij’.” 

See also Brand (ut sup. pp 152, 153) for several 
particulars of the King Game at a 
Thames, &c. 

In the Antiquarian Repertor: y (vol. . p- 194) is 
given an extract from the parish tee Fok of Ford- 
wich, Kent, under date 12th Dec. 1566, relating 
to the “ King and Queen's apparel of Fordwich.” 

The following extract from Chatto’s curious and 
interesting work on “ Playing Cards” has, how- 
ever, ode 1ost direct reference to the inquiry of 
J.G.N 

“ The 38 Canon of the Council of Wercester, held in 
1240, contains the following prohibition: ‘ Prohibemus 
etiam clericis,’ ete. ‘We also forbid clergemen to join in 
disreputable games or dancings, or to play at dice; neither 
shall they allow games of King and Queen to be acted ( fieri), 
nor permit ram-raisings, nor public wrestlings.’ ” 

“There can scarcely be a doubt,” observes Chatto, 
“that the games of King and Queen were a kind of 
mumming exhibitions, which the clergy enjoyed as spec- 
tators, not as performers.” 

The followir ng aid litional references to Robin 
Hood, as King of the May, are from the MS. 
accounts of the town-wardens of Me ‘lion- Mow- 
bray in this county, where the “ forester’s horn” 
still sounds a blythe summons to “the green- 
wood a _— : 

* 1555-56. Itm, I rec# of Stephen Shaw that 
he gathered, &c. his company at Robin 
Hood's play, two years - - - xxix* viij‘ 


Itm, I rec* of John Hepiine in paste of baemamt, 


Hood’s money . v’ 
1560-61. Itm, p4 to fa ther ¢ : Marke at “Mi: iy- 

day for plaving of the organs - -  iiij 
1563. Inprim is, R¢ of hawe Thorsday at 

the chosinge of the Lorde and Lady - xviij* x4” 


In the same year payments were made for “ byld. 
ing the Lordes Hall,” “ for bringing the Lordes 
gowne,” “ for dressing my Lordes horse,” and also 
to the piper and others for playing, “to the iiij 
foote men,” “to the ij buttlers,” and “ for iiij Ly- 
verye 3," &e. &e. 
“ 1564-5. Itm, the S“ day of June owing by 

John Dalderby and W™ Blyth for t! 

Lord and Lady’s money, anno 1565, 


59* 94, whereof received to my charge - xxxix* ix 
Rect of John Downes the rest of Robin 
Hood's money the same day - - - xiv® j4” 


I may also refer J. G. N. to Machyn’s Diary 
for several illustrations of this old custom. 
WiiurAm Ketty 


This was probably a liturgical drama, in which 
was represented, on the day of the Epiphany, the 
subject of the Feast 

In E. de Coussemateve’s Drames Liturgiques 
du Moyen Age, Paris, Didron, page 143, is given 
a drama called ZL’ Adoration des Mages, from a 
om inusc ript of the twelfth century of the Abbey of 

. Benoit-sur-Loire, and now in the library of 
> rang beginning, “‘Tunc missit ordo ad re- 
presentandum Herodem.” ‘The following is a 
brief sketch of the drama: — 

An angel appears and announces the birth of 
our Lord, and being joined by several others, 
sings, “ Gloria in Excelsis;” then the shepherds 
go to visit the crib, singing various parts of the 
Gospel narrative. During this time, three per- 
sons, representing the Magi, arrive from different 
parts of the church, and meet before the altar 
and salute each other. Then the star appears, 
which they follow, and having made the tour of 
the church, at the entrance of the choir meet some 
persons representing the Jews, and ask for in- 
formation about the new-born King. Herod, 
having heard of this, sends a herald to make in- 
quiries. After some dialogue, they are intro- 
duced to Herod, who, learning their object, causes 
the books of the Law to be consulted. On the 

scribes showing that the Messiah is to be born in 
B thlehem, Herod becomes enraged, but is calmed 
by his son, who persuades him am let the Magi 
proceed to Bethlehem, on the promise to return 
and let him know, that he too may go and adore. 
The Magi depart, and again see the star, and 
following it, meet the shepherds returning, who 
tell them what they have seen. Proceeding on 
their way, the star leads them to the crib, where 
they find the infant, and adoring, present their 
gifts; then kneeling down in prayer, to imitate 
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sleep, an angel appears and orders them to re- 
turn to their own country by another vay, which 
they do. After which the choir sol manly sings 
* Te Deum.” 

In the same work is also given 
“ Les Trois Rois,” from a manuscri; 
ntury now in the Imperial Libra 











teenth ¢ in 
Paris, beginning —_— 
“In die Epiphanie terci cantata, tres clerici de majori 


sede, cappts et coronis 


tunicis 


ornati, ex tribus partibus cum 


suis famulis, et amictibus indutis, ante allare 


onveniant.” 


After mutual salutations and inquiries made, 
the procession starts; the Precentor singing an 
antiphon, explanatory of the mystery. At the 
entry to the nave, the Magi see the star and 
follow it; they are met by two of the choir, who 
ask who they are: they reply that they are kings, 
who seek Christ the new-born King; then two 
deacons open the curtains, and show the Child in 
the manger; the kings adore, and present their 
nd then imitating sleep, are warned by 
ls us before, and return by another way 

following rubric concludes the 





sifis ; 
the an 


to the choir. 








is 


The 


na.— 





“ Sequitur missa, et quam tres Reges 
et cantent: ‘Kyrie fons 
et Sanctus,’ festive offlici 


regant chorum 
luia, et Agnus 





The whole of the dramas are noted in plain 
chant, and seem to have been intended to rep 
sent to the pe ple the obj ct of the feast which 
has been celebrated. There are several others in 
the work, which is full of curious information on 
the subject. A.J. W. 





MAZER BOWLS. 


(2 S. xii. 172, 365.) 


A. A.’s derivation of mazer from the Lat. acer 
(maple) appears to me intenable. It is true that 
we do find instances in which an m seems to have 
been prefixed to a word beginning with a vowel 
and borrowed from a foreign language. Comp. 
“Apns and Mars, &pony or &ppr l Still such 
instances are, I believe, by no means common, 
and I therefore think we are not justified in pre- 
fixing an m whenever we want to help ourselves 
out of a difficulty. Else out of Adam what would 
be easier out of eat, 


yand mas, 


} l 
than to make madam, or 


meat?* Besides, it seems to me that the resem- 
blance between acer and muzer is rather apparent 
than real. ‘The Lat. acer was probably pro- 


nounced ahker, certainly not ahser, so that, if the 
difficulty with the m were got over, the change of 
akinto ans or az would still remain. 

But let us see if another derivation cannot be 





* Eat and meat are, indeed, thought by many to be 
allied. - 
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discovered. In Miene* I find Mfazerft thus de- 
fined: “ Materia de qua conficiebantur pocula et 
Vasa 3 ol.t m ule, mazer, madr n;” and as a se- 
cond meatiing: “ Vas ex mazero « 

hn 6 ail 


i} en madre: ul 


mfectum 3 vase, 
c wari &e.” 
He also gives the following forms of the same 


word: muasdri- 


maz 


wdrin, mazelin, m 
mazarimn, mazarinus, US, 
num, maderinus, | mudelinus, 
He says further that mazer “n'etait autre chose 
que le’ceeur et la racine des différents bois em- 
ployés’ par les tourneurs et les tabletiers.” It 
would seem from this, and from Ziemann’s defi- 
nition, that mace r-bowls were at any rate not 
exclusively made of maple-wood.§ 

Now the form maderinus at once reminds us of 
the Span. madera, wood, besides which, upon look- 
ing for madre|| in Honnorat’s Provencal Dict., I 
find he derives it “du Lat. materia, ou de lesp. 
madera.’ But the Lat. materiaY, (low Lat. 
— Migne), and the Span. (and Prov.) ma- 
dera, are of course the same word. ‘Therefore, 
since maderinus is only ancther form of mazarinust, 
and this is an adj. derived from mazer, I think 
that mazer (or maser) may very fairly be derived 
from the Lat. materia, wood, and, if so, it would 
strictly signify a vessel made of any kind of wood, 
That a Lat. Zsometimes becomes a z and some- 
times a d in the cognate languages is shown by 
comparing putcus with the Sp. pozo, mutare with 
the [t. mupare and the Sp. mupar. It is not easy 
to find an example in which a Lat. ¢ has been cor- 
rupted into an s, still we have the Lat. mortus, 
Ital 

The transformation of materia into the Prov. 
and Fr. madre may be very readily traced. Ma- 
teria would first become mater (by the rejection 
of the ta, wliich is a mere termination, and indu- 
bitably has been rejected in the formation of our 
matter), then matre, and lastly madre,—in precisely 
the same way that the Lat. mater and pater have 
become in Ital. and Span. padre and madre. 


madrinus, maserius. 





ma- 


deria 





mosso. 


l. et inf. Lat. 


. Lex W 3 > 
Wiltelhochdeutsches Wirterb., 





t mann, Juedlinburg 
and ipzig, 1858, detines Mas *Auswuchs oder 
Ki an Ahort Kirsch- und Nuss biiumen, den 


lischler zu verschiedenen Arbeiten benutzen 





die Drel 





(tuber, nodus).” 
t Le. old French. 
§ Bescherelle in his Fr. Dict. says s.v. madre : “ Pierre 


précieuse, marbre, dont on faisait les coupes & boire. On 
croit que la madre est la méme pierre que lonyx. Un 
hanap de madre But he does not give his authorities, 
Honnor interprets madre, “¢ pir 

madrier [a thick plank, generally oak |; agathe.” 

@ Frequently found in the sense of timber, wood for 
building, &e 

* Hence Madeira, the island, said to ‘have been se 
called from the quantity of woed growing upon it. Matter 
and Madeira have therefore the same or n. Madeira 
contains every letter of Maderia, only the r and thei are 
transposed, 

+ Migne does not give the form mazerinus, but there 
probably was such a form. 


yeoce ce bois, 
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But Bailey and Johnson have assigned a Teu- 
tonic origin to mazer, and derive it from meser 
(maple), which the former calls Flemish, the latter 
Dutch. It may be Flemish, but if Dutch, it is 
not to be found in either of the two Dutch Dict. 
I have by me. The word they give is mast(hout), 
(mountain-maple), whilst in Germ. I find Ma- 
ser(le)* and Mas(hold)erf, in Anglo-Saxon map- 
(uld)er and in Engl. map(le).{ I also find the 
Mid. High Germ. word mdse, which means a scar 
or spot (Ziemann), and, probably derived from 
this, the mod. Germ. Maser, which, in the sing., 
means a spot, and also a streak or vein in wood, 
and in the plur. (Masern) the measles (a spotted 
fever), whilst Maserholz means spotted, streaked 
or veined wood, and maserig, spotted, streaky, &c. 


Mazer (or maser) might therefore very well | 
| méler{ (formerly mesler) to mix, and therefore 


come from this Germ. Maser, and so would sig- 
nify “a vessel made either of maple or of some 
other veined wood.” But the question is whether 
the Germ. Maser and the other words given above 
really are of Teutonic origin, or whether they do 
not in their turn come from materia. But if they 





properly means one who undertakes no matter 
what, has come to signify nothing but one who 
undertakes funerals, ouly, entrepreneur de pompes 


| funébres, as the French are obliged to call him. 


A fact in favour of this view is that no word in 
the least like maser, and meaning maple, or Spot, 
is found in the Scandinavian languages. 

But we find another form of the word mazer, 
viz. maselin (comp. the old Fr. maze/in, supra). 
Halliwell defines it, “a kind of drinking-cup, 
sometimes made of maslin or brass.” This is 
a very plausible derivation, still the word might 
well come from mazer, through its adj. mazerinus, 
which would become mazetinus, just as maderinus 
actually did become madetinus.* 

The wordt maslin (A.-S. meslenn), brass, of 
course comes from the same root as the Fr. verb 


strictly signifies a mixture of metals. 

In Ziemann (op. cit.) I find the old word Mus. 
poum, which he considers to be a corruption for 
Masthoum= Mastbaum (comp. the Dut. Masthout, 


| supra), a tree fit for making masts. If he is right, 


come from materia, some one might say, how does | 
it happen that mdse and Maser mean spot, and | 


maserig, spotted? Probably in precisely the same 
way that madré§, which is derived from madre, 
which is certainly, as I have shown, derived from 
materia, also means spotted. Thus Maserholz 
would be rendered in Fr. bois madré, an example 
to my mind sufficient to show a great affinity be- 
tween madre and maser. All wood is veined more 
or less, and so an adjective (madré) derived from 
a corrupted form of materia (wood) has come to 
signify veined or spotted, &c. 


of the maple Mas-hvlder, and Maserle and these 
from materia. If this is so, these derivatives from 


materia (wood) would come to signify a maple- | 


tree, upon the same principle that poma, which 
originally meant fruits in general has, in the form 
of the Fr. pommes come to signify apples and 
nothing else, and that our word undertaker, which 





* This very likely should be divided Mas-erle, for Erle 
is our alder-tree. 

+ The le of maple, probably formerly spelled mapul, the 
uld of mapulder, and the hold of masholder are doubtless 
all of them equivalent to the hout of masthout (lit. mast- 
wood), the low Germ. Holt, and Germ. J/folz (wood), 
Uld would readily become ood, and this is often heard in 
an Engl. rustic’s mouth for wood. If I am correct, the 
Germ. Wald and Holz, the A.-S. Weald, wold (wood- 
forest) and wude (wood-timber) and the Engl. wood, 
would be the same word. Comp. the Dan. skuLpe with 
our shovLp (pron. shood); and likewise the Swed. UU, 
Dan. U/d with the Germ. Wolle and our wool, and Swed. 
Ulf with Germ. and Engl. Wolf. 

} The ordinary Germ. word for maple is Ahorn, which 
may perhaps be derived from acernus (pron. akernus) the 
adj. of acer (maple). 

Bois madré, léopard madré, savon madré (Besche- 
relle). 


Mase and Maser | 
may therefore have been derived from the names | 





nounce, 


it is not impossible that mast itself may come 
from materia. Halliwell gives mastelyn=maselin, 
a drinking-cup, and if this is derived from maze- 
rinus (maselinus, old French mazelin), mast (Prov. 
mastel, Sp. mastil) might easily be deduced from 
materia—materia, masteria, master (like matter), 
mastel, mast. ‘That an s was introduced into ma- 
teria (or its corrupted forms) is clear from com- 
paring masdrinus to madrinus, 

How the p. in the A.-S. mapulder and the Engl. 
maple arose, it is not easy to make out. However 
that p and ¢§ do interchange is shown by the two 
forms ricvpes (JZol.) and réocapes. F, Cuance. 





RECOVERY OF THINGS LOST. 
(2™ S. xii, 344, 445.) 


I am tempted to give the following story, be- 
cause, with the two preceding, the three degrees 
of comparison are beautifully illustrated. The 
recovery of the eye-piece was wonderful; the 
recovery of the first ring was more wonderful; 
the recovery of the second ring — to which I come 
— was most wonderful. And the three stories 
together will illustrate the way in which credi- 
bility fades as wonder increases. I do not vouch 





* See supra. 

+ Also written mesline (Richardson). 

} Méler seems to have been derived from the Lat. misceo 
through its derivative miscellus, mixed. Hence in low 
Lat. misculare (Ital. mescolare), to mix, mescla, mixture 
(Span. mezclar, to mix), meslea, mesleare (all these forms 
are found in Migne), mesler and méler. 

§ A child now under my notice uses the aspirate of p 
—ph, for the aspirate of t—th which she cannot well pro- 
Thus she says wif fer with, 
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for my story: what I do vouch for is that nearly | 
fifty years ago it was circulated and canvassed 
in the country town close to which the scene is 
placed, with all degrees of belief and unbelief. 

A servant boy was sent into the town with a 
yaluable ring. He took it out of its box to ad- 
mire it, and in passing over a plank bridge he let 
it fallon a muddy bank. Not being able to find 
it, he ran away, took to the sea, finally settled in 
a colony, made a large fortune, came back after 
many years, and Lought the estate on which he 
had been a servant. One day, while walking 
over his land with a friend, he came to the plank 
bridge, and there he told his friend the story. “I 
could swear,” said he, pushing his stick into the 
wud, “to the very spot on which the ring dropped.” 
When the stick came back, the ring was on the 
end of it! 

I heard this story when a child, and should?cer- 
tainly have forgotten it, but for a curious illus- 
tration which followed of the insensibility of some 
minds to degrees of probability. A gentleman 
in company said, “I knew a thing quite as extra- 
ordinary as that. A lady of my acquaintance 
lost her wedding-ring, and could find it nowhere. 
This was shortly before ‘Twelfth-day : when the 
cake was cut, she found the ring in the very piece 
that was cut for her. She had helped her cook to 
make the cake, and the ring had dropped off her 
finger.” No person in company disputed the 
second story being as extraordinary as the first ; 
but, young as I was, I could not help dissenting 
in my own mind, And now and then, when I 
have read trials and verdicts, I have suspected 
that the narrator of the second story was only one 
of a class which is not extinct. 

Of attested coincidences, one of the most re- 
markable, and one of the most fearful, is that 
which took place at the loss of the Athénien frigate 
in 1806, on the Skerki rocks, the existence of 
which had been doubted. The following is from 
the United Service Journal, and the writer is my 
friend Admiral Smyth : — 

“Now the master of the Athénien happened to believe 
that such rocks as the Skerki did actually exist: and that, 
whether or no, lasking along with a fair wind, there could 
beno necessity to stand stem on for them. When therefore 
the ship’s place was pricked off at eight o'clock, he ven- 
tured to make a statement to that effect; but the in- 
fatuated captain merely jeered his fears, as he termed 
them, and gave him a kind of quarter-deck hint that he 
had better hold his tongue. This officer, however, waxed 
more and more uneasy as the distance shortened, and, 
Just after two bells had struck, he poured forth his ap- 
prehensions to General Campbell, requesting him to use 
his persuasion to get the course altered. Greatly im- 
pressed with the master’s earnestness, the general went 
into the cabin, and communed with the captain, who 
happened to be reading. ‘If such rocks as the Skerki 
exist,’ rejoined Raynsford, ‘we ought to be on them 
now.’ And at that moment the two officers were thrown 
Violently against the cabin bulkhead, by the unfortunate 
ship striking on the very rocks she was steering for. | 
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General Campbell assured us that he should never be able 
to forget the fixed agony of the captain’s countenance, as 


| they were struggling to gain the deck.” 


Three-fourths of the ship's company were lost ; 
and among them the poor captain — who behaved 
like a man, and refused to quit the ship while 
any other person was on board — was fortunate 
enough to be numbered. The preceding extract 
contains a valuable maxim:— Whether rocks 
exist or no, there is no necessity to stand stem on 
for them. A. De Morean. 


The following singular circumstance used to be 
related many years ago by persons acquainted 
with Berwickshire : — A gentleman and his sister 
attended on one occasion the race-course at Lam- 
berton (now extinct), and were both on horse- 
back. ‘The young lady wore outside of her rid- 
ing-habit a small gold watch, attached to a chain 
which was round her neck. After leaving the 
ground she missed the watch, though the chain 
remained ; and every ordinary means were taken 
for its recovery, but in vain, so that it was given 
up as lost. Next year the brother attended 
the same course, and happening to stand (while 
a race was in progress) on a sandy piece of 
ground, his horse began to paw the sand, and, to 
his astonishment, cast up the missing watch. He 
then remembered that his sister and he had sta- 
tioned themselves at the same spot the precediag 
year on the occasion above-mentioned. 

The two following cases do not strictly come 
under the category of recoveries of things lost, 
but are nearly allied to it. Of the first of them 
many of your readers may probably be aware. 

It is known that when Mary Queen of Scots 
escaped in 1568 from the tower on the island in 
Lochleven, Douglas, the son of her keeper, by 
whose aid the escape was effected, after reaching 
with her the boat by which they gained the shore, 
threw into the water the keys of the gates of the 
tower, which he had locked on their way. At 
the close of the dry autumn of 1805, a boy picked 
up on the brink of the} lake a bunch of keys, 
which are now in the possession of the Earl of 
Morton, the heritable keeper of the lake. They 
are very rusty, and are fastened to an iron ring. 
There can be no doubt that these were the keys 
which were thrown into the lake by Douglas, and 
which, in the course of nearly two centuries and 
a half, had gradually drifted to the edge. 

Baron Hume, in his work on the Criminal Law 
of Scotland, states that in 1607, Gordon of Gor- 
donstown, in his baronial court at Drainy in 
Elginshire, sentenced a woman convicted of theft 
to be drowned in the Loch (or Lake) of Spiney. 
This was stated in the first edition of the baron’s 
work, published in 1798; and in the second edi- 
tion, published in 1819, he mentions that the loch 
was drained in 1811, and a female skeleton (un- 
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doubtedly that of the poor woman) found in its 
bed, with a ring on one of the fingers. G. 

Edinburgh. 

About the beginning of this century, an uncle 
of mine, who was in a bank in Lombard Street, 
had to take a 1000/. Bank of England note to the 
bank in ‘Threadneedle Street to be cashed, and 
went through the Roval Exchange. When he 
arrived at the Bank of England, he found to his 
dismay that he had lost it. A thought struck 
him that he had been fumbling with it in his hand 
when he passed through the Exchange ; on trac- 
ing his steps back, sure enough he found the 
identical “ piece of paper” blowing by the wind 
near one of the doors of the Exchange. This 
careless young man was afterwards an eminent 
banker. 

The following happened to myself some thirty 
years ago. I had come up to Dublin from the 
country to attend college, and went to the Theatre 
Royal with five or six one-pound notes in my 
pocket. On my return to the inn where I was 
stopping I found that I was minus the notes. I 
immediately went back to the theatre ; they were 
just putting the lights out; the manager kindly 
permitted me to go to the place where I had been 
sitting in the pit, and, with the aid of a small lan- 
tern, I found my notes rolled up under the seat. 

é. in Be 


Edgbaston. 





“THE PARISH IS BOUND TO FInD us” (2°4S. 
xii. 418.) — Amongst the catches contained in 
Playford’s Musical Companion, 1673, is one set 
for four voices by Mr. Nelham to the following 
words : — 

“ A fig for care, why should we spare? 

The parish is bound t » find us; 

For thou and I and all must die, 
And leave the world behind us: 

The clerk shall sing, the bells shall ring, 
And the old, the old wives wind us; 

Sir John shall lay our bones in clay, 
Where nobody means to find us.” 

Can these lines be the “ballad” sought by your 
correspondent ? W. H. Husk. 


Jetsam, Fiotsam, etc. (2°¢S. xii. 357, 427.)— 
Tam sorry to differ from your valued correspon- 
dent, but still think gan derived from ligare, to 
tie. They are goods which would not le at the 
bottom of the sea, but be drifted to and fro by 
the tides and currents It seems essential that 
they should be tied to a buoy, by which they may 
be found and identified. Probably the three 
words are directly derived from the French jeter, 
Slot r, and lier, which are said to come from the 
Latin jactus, fluctus, and ligare. Blackstone 
seems to consider that goods thrown overboard 
where they would lie, and could be dredged up 
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ee 


| are jetsam ; light goods that would float, flotsam; 


and those fied to a buoy, ligan. It is an interest- 

ing subject to philologers, and it would be very 

desirable that the question should be definitely 

settled. A.A. 
Poets’ Corner. 


Natoaca, Princess or Virernta (2 §, xii, 
348, 406.) —Some account of this lady, differing 
in some respects from that recently given, have 
already appeared in “ N. & Q.” under the name 
of “ Pocahontas, an Indian Princess” (vide 2™¢ §, 
vi. 267, 316; vii. 131, 307, 403), from which it 
appears she married “a gentleman named Rolfe, 
and that her descendants are still living in Eng- 
and.” On reference (as above), it will be found 
she is buried in the church at Gravesend, and 
that some account of her may be seen in Cruden’s 
History of that place. Her having “ saved the 
life of Capt. John Smith,” as mentioned at p. 131 
(ut sup.) is no doubt the foundation of the “ro- 
mantic attachment” alluded to by Mr. Workarp, 

Henry W. S. Tayo. 


Consecration Marks (2 S. xii. 315.) — The 
crosses upon the north wall of the church of the 
parish of Wiston, near Colchester, which I be- 
lieve to be “dedicatory crosses,” are green, and 
the circular frame of them green; the ornamenta- 
tions within the circular frame are all red. B. W. 


Tomas Wixtsrorp, Paitomatnesis (2"¢S, xi. 
250.) — I find in Granger's Biographical History, 
vol. iii, p. 125, the following : — 

“Thomas Willsford was author of a book in 8vo, 
called, Nuture’s Secrets, or the History of the Generation of 
Meteors, 1658, which he dedicates to the Lady Strafford, 
sister to Lord Henry Stafford. At the conclusion he 
signs himself ‘her affectionate kinsman.’ M. Boteler, 
whose name is affixed to the lines at the bottom of the 
print, addresses a long copy of verses to his honoured 
uncle upon his book of meteors. Thomas Willsford was 
also author of a Treatise of Arithmetic in 8vo. His head 
by Vaughan is prefixed to both his books.” 

The above proves the surmise to be correct 
that Thomas Willsford was of the family of Quen- 
don and Hartridge, for Anne, daughter of James 
Willsford of Hartridge (by Anne, daughter and 
heiress of Thomas Newman of Quendon), married 
Edward Stafford, father of Henry Lord Stafford, 
and Mary Baroness Stafford. 

The family of Willsford or Wilford is said to 
have come originally from Devonshire. James 
Willsford, alderman and sheriff of London, 1499, 
was the progenitor of the two families of Wilsford 
of Hartridge, and Wilsford of Wandsworth, both 
Roman Catholie families existing in the last cen- 
tury. Sir James Willsford of Hartridge, Knt. 
and Banneret, great-grandfather of Mrs. Stafford, 
greatly distinguished himself against the Scots 
and French as commander at the siege of Had- 
dington in 1547. 
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Further information concerning M. Boteler, the 
author of the above-mentioned verses, might 
contribute to the elucidation of the exact parent- 


age of Philomathesis. C. R. 8S. M. 

Provers temp. Henry VIII. (2™'S. xii. 394.) 
—“God sendeth a shrewd cow short horns.” 
The old proverb is, “Curs’d cows have short 


horns: 
who, thoug 
feebleness in 


and is BAe applied to persons 
h they have malignity in their hearts, 
have their hands, disabling them 
from wrexking their malice on the persons they 
bear ill will to. Under the emblem of “curs‘d 
cows,” inveterate enemies are couched, whose bar- 
barous designs are often frustrated by the inter- 
vention of Providence, according to the Latin: 
“Dat Deus immiti cornua curta bovyi.” XXX. 

Idridg 


Davus himself, without the aid of C&dipus, 
seems to me to suflice for the explanation of this 
proverb. Ray gives it with a difference: “* Curs’d 
cows have short horns,’ — ‘ Dat Deus immiti cor- 
nua curta bovi.” Providence so disposes that 
they who have the will want the power or means 
to hurt.” C. W. Brnenam. 


‘ 


ehay. 


LAYMAN OFFICIATING As Deacon at Mass (2™ 
§. xi. 172.) — An instance of this is recorded by 
Saint Pelayce (tom. i. partie 1. note 33): — 

“Evangelium, nudato ense, in vigiliis natalis Domini 
in matutinis, Moguntiw, legit Carolus IV. imperator. 
Chronic. Belgicum, p. 286, cité par Du Cange, sub voce 
Evangelium,” 

J. Woopwarp. 

Shoreham. 


Knsicut or Martyr (2™ S. xii. 418.) — Your 
correspondent R. A. W. states that a medical 
man in one of the eastern counties, claims the 
title of * Sir” on the ground of being a “ Knight 
of Martyr,” an order peculiar to the profession, as 
as he as of information re- 
order of knighthood. In 

i. p. 126, will be found the 
of the order : — 


rts, and is desirous 
specting this alleged 

Robson's Heraldry, vol 
following account 





Damianus, or Knights of the 
Phese knights, or rather hospi- 
1 from an hospital in Palestine, 
dedicated to St. ( nd St. Damianus, martyrs, 
where acts of charity were exercised towards sick stran- 
gers. They were obliged to other works of charity, 
as to redeem captives, and bury the dead. They followed 


“St. Cosmas and St. 
Martyrs, in Palestine. 
talers, were 





inate 


so denon 


smas 
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the rule of St. Basil, which was confirmed to them by 
Pope John XXII. The badge was a cross, couped, gules; 
in the centre whereof, upon an oval shic gold, was 
depicted the figures of the two saints. he order was 
mstituted in 1039, and abolished after the advantages 
gained by the Infidels over the Christians. The cross 
was borne upon a white habit. | 
“* Note. — Of this order Edmondson remarks, that | 
Schooneback, upon the authority of Giustiniani, pretends 


that such an order was instituted in the 10th century, 
and afterwards approved and confirmed by Pope Jean 
XX. in 1024, In this, however, Giustiniani blunders 
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egregiously, and turns the religious order of Canons 
Regular of the Penitence of the Martyrs, who wear a 
red cross on their white habit, into an order of knight- 
hood.” 

So far as regards the “ Knights of the Mar- 
tyrs;” but certainly the son of Asculapius must 
have been hoaxing your correspondent R. A. W. ; 
he must bave meant that he was a knight of the 
(pestle and) mortar. 

Some years since I knew a witty bookseller, 
who, on hearing the sound of the mortar at an 
apothecary’s in the vicinity, declared that they 
were preparing medicine for a rich patient. On 
asking him for an explanation, he said that if I 
listened I should hear the beat of “ Linger and 
die! linger and die!” but if it had been for a 
poor patient it would be “ Die and be d d! 
die and be d——d!” FP. 





MuTILaTiIon AND DEsTRUCTION oF SEPULCHRAL 
Memoriats (2"¢ §, xii. i J 
sent a memorial now hidden under the pavement 
of encaustic tiles, in Tylehurst church, Berks, of 
the Zinzano family.* I have inscribed others 
which have shared the same fate for the inform- 
ation of those who may be related to those 
families : — 





Chancel Floor. 

“ Richard Lyne, D.D., died 10th July, 1767; aged 52. 

“ Louisa Lyne, died Aug. 22, 1775; aged 16. 

“ Ann Lyne, died Dec. 26, 1792, aged 29.” 

“Here lyes Interr’d y* body of y° Rev? M. Samuel 
Norris, Batcheleur of Divinity, and late Rector of y* 
Church, who dyed March y* 20*, a.p. 1710.” 

Arms beautifully sculptured, quarterly, ar. and 
gules, in 2nd and 3rd quarters a fret or; over all, 
a fesse az. Crest. A falcon or raven gorged, 
wings elevated. 

“ Anna Maria Caverly, died 7th Nov. 1791; aged 84 
years, , 

“ Thomasin Chase, obiit 26th December, 1768.” 

[ Death’s head and cross bones. | 


In the nave was a plain marble slab without an 
inscription, under which are supposed to be the 
remains of the Rev. Simon Louth, rector of this 
parish in 1666. In the register beginning in 
1559, and ending in 1715, is this extract : — 

“Mr. Simon Louth, buried 21st of June, 1679. He 
was grandfather to William Louth, the learned writer, 
whose father, William Louth, an Apothecary and Citizen 
of London, sent him to Tvlehurst to his grandfather in 
1666, on account of the Plague, who took great care of 
his education, and initiated him very early in letters. 
This William was father of Rubert Louth, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of London.” 


dutta R. Bocxerr. 


> 


Bradnev, near Reading 


Freemason (2™ S. xii. 69, 178, 219, 278.) — 
I have in vain endeavoured to procure the Ledler 
on the « Antichristian Character of F: reemasoury, §e. " 





L* See “N. & Q.” 2"4 §, viii. 292, 79.) 
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and The Early History of Freemasonry in Eng- 
land, alluded to by E:rtonnacu, p. 219. 
appear to be out of print. The London pub- 
lishers of the former say that the author has taken 
away whut copies were not sold some time ago, 
and they do not know where he resides, Per 
haps your correspondent can assist me ? 


The work, published in New York, I hope to | 


| gros chiens pendus de méme tout prés de lui, afin que 


acquire shortly. In the mean time allow me to 
state, that I have experienced much pleasure in 
the perusal of the curious little book, The His- 
tory and Articles of Masonry, copied from a 
MS. in the British Museum by Mr. Cooke, pro- 
bably written in the latter part of the fifteenth 
century: having my attention attracted thereto 
by your review, 2" S. xii. 300. E:rtonnacu will 
find nothing whatever antichristian in this trea- 
tise; in fuct, on the contrary, its principles 
appear decidedly Christian. Does his inference 
gather strength from the fact that Freemasons ad- 
mit all religions into their body irrespectively ? 


Differing from the view you take as to this MS. | 


not having anything to do with Freemasonry 
more than with any other “ handicraft,” I will 
merely at present beg to call your attention to 
lines 611—631, on which the “ author” makes the 
following remarks in a note “x”: 

“This is to the free and accepted, or speculative 
Mason, the most important testimony. It asserts that 
the youngest son of King| Athelstan learned practical 
Masonry, in addition to speculative Masonry, for of that 
he was a Master, No book or writing so early as the 
present has vet been discovered in which speculative 
Masonry is mentioned, and certainly none has gone so 
far as to acknowledge a Master of such craft. If it is 
only for these lines, the value of this little book to Free- 
masons is incalculable. After writing the above a friend, 
not a brother, but one of the most learned men on the 
subject of Masonry, put the following question: ‘ Are 
you so sure that speculative Masonry is Freemasonry ? 
May it not be the art of designing, speculative being 
tantamount to contemplative amongst the older authors, 
in fact, what we should now call an architect?’ 

“ Every Freemason can resolve this for himself.” . 


J.S. A. 


Hanoinc or Docs witn Crimiacs (2™ §S. vii. 
343.) — In a former volume, mention was made 
of the ancient German and Scandinavian custom 
of hanging wolves and dogs with a criminal, as a 
symbolical mark of disgrace, and as an aggrava- 
tion of his punishment. It appears that this cus- 
tom subsisted until 2 comparatively late period. 
Tavernier, the well-known traveller, in the in- 
troduction to his Six Voyages, describes himself 
as having visited Ratisbon at the coronation of 
Ferdinand IIL. as king of the Romans, in 1627, 
when Tavernier was about twenty-three years 
old. He says that, on this occasion, a rich mer- 
chant at Frankfort sent his only son to Ratisbon 
with a box of precious stones, and with letters of 
recommendation toa Jew. Soon after the young 


man's arrival, the Jew enticed him into a dark | 


They | 





[24 8. XIL. Dee. 21. ‘61, 


| street, killed him with numerous stabs of a knife, 


and carried away the box of precious stones. The 


murderer was discovered, and confessed his crime, 
Tavernier proceeds with his narration as ful. 
lows :— 

“ Lrenormité de cette action méritoit que le coupable 
fut condamné & un tres rude supplice, et la sentence porta 
qu'il seroit pendu & une potence la téte en bas entre deux 


dans la rage ils lui dévorassent le ventre, et lui fissent 
souffrir plus d’une mort par la longueur du tourment, 
C’est le genre du supplice ordonné par les lois impériales 
pour un Juif qui a tué un Chrétien, et la maniere de cet 
assassinat avoit quelque chose de plus horrible que les 
meurtres ordinaires, Néanmoins les Juifs de Ratisbone 
firent de si grands présens a I’Impératrice et aux deux 
princesses qu’ils obtinrent que la sentence seroit changée, 
et le coupable condamné & un supplice plus court, mais 
qui n’étoit pas moins rigoureux. 11 fut tenaillé avec des 
fers chauds en divers endroits de son corps et en divers 
endroits de la ville, et & mesure que les tenailles arra- 
choient la chair, on jetoit du plomb fondu dans l’ouver- 
ture; apres quoi il fut mené hors de Ratisbone, et rompu 
vif au lieu destiné & l'exécution.” 

L. 


Poot Park (2"4 S. xii. 455.) — Query, Is not 
Pool Park, Denbighshire, the seat referred to? In 
the seventeenth century, Denbigh was almost in- 
variably spelt Denby ; and this would in the pro- 
cess of transcribing, be easily corrupted into 
Derby. T. Hoeuss. 

Chester. 

Tuomas Simon (2% S. xii. 140, 403.) —I am 
exceedingly obliged to Mr. Burn for his kindness 
in furnishing the entry of Pierre Simon's mar- 
riage. I have no doubt that it will be of signal 
service in tracing the pedigree of ‘Thomas Simon 
the engraver. Mr. Burn would materially add 
to the favour he has conferred, if in the other 
registers he could trace any of the issue of the 
marriage. I suppose the children to have been 
Abraham, Thomas, Peter, Nathaniel, Lawrence, 
and Hannah. I take it Abraham was the eldest; 
he and Nathaniel both married young. Abrabam 
probably not later than 1634, and Nathaniel within 
four or five years afterwards. Abraham had two 
daughters, Anne, who appears to have been bora 
before 1635, and Judith, who was born after that 
year. He was probably left a widower at an early 
age. Nathaniel had a son William. 

Any information tending to verify the above 
statements would greatly oblige P. S. Carer. 


Orm's Heap (2™ S. xii. 365, 426.) — There is 
a similar headland on the S.W. coast of Glamor- 
ganshire called “ Worm's-head-point,” stretching 
into the Bristol Channel, and this, doubtless, oc- 
easioned Dr. Latham’s mistake, possibly a mis 
print, and also affords some countenance to the 
editorial definition of “ Orm’s” or “ Great Orme's 
Head” in Caernarvonshire (p. 426), which being 
on the eastern side of the mouth of the Conway 
was, probably without reference, assumed by the 
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Saturday Reviewer to be in Denbighshire, which, 
at first sight, on all ordinary maps, it appears to | 
be. The copper-mines of Llandudno are on this | 
promontory, the boundary of the county crossing | 
it a few miles further inland, near Llangwystennin, | 
which is also in Caenarvonshire. The church of 
Ormskirk, in Lancashire, “is said to have been 
built by two sisters named Orme.” Has this any 
affinity with Orme’s Head or other places com- 
pounded of Orme? ‘There are two parishes 
named Ormside, near Appleby, co. Westmorland, 
which are also sometimes called “ Great and 
Little Orme’s Head.” Is this a corruption or an 
allowable synonym, and what is the derivation of 
Ormside? There are Ormes-bys in Yorkshire, 
Norfolk, and Lincoln. Who were the “two sis- 
ters named Orme ?” Henry W. S. Taytor. 


Law Lists, Rep-nooks, etc. (2° S. xii. 434.) 
—J.R. D. will find a large collection of these 
books, as I believe, also of Chamberlayne’s State 
of England in the Library of the Incorporated 
Law Society in Chancery Lane. The Library of 
the College of Arms contains also a considerable 
number, as well as of Poll-books, Army Lists, and 
the London Gazettes; of the latter state publica- 
tion a complete set exists in the Library of the 
House of Lords, and in that of the Corporation of 
the City of London. : J. R. 


Sir Bevirn Granvitte’s Descexpants (2"¢ S, | 
xii. 435.) — In reply to the Query of E. C. H., 
he is advised to refer to the first vol. of the Auto- 
biography and Correspondence of Mary Granville 
(Mrs. Delany) ; and it is understood that the last 
part of that work, now on the eve of publication, 
contains a pedigree, with all the children of Sir 
Bevill Granville, male and female, and their vari- 
ous alliances. W. E. 


Otp Manuscript (2"S. xii. 418.) —This would 
seem to be a copy of the Pandects, which the 
B.A., who supposes it to be a conversation, can 
easily verify at any law library or dealer in old 
law books. ‘The commencement he detects is 
most likely of the 11th Book. Q. Q. 


Frerce as A Dig (2"¢ S. xii. 309.) — A dig is 
aduck in Laneashire, but I never heard the pro- 
verb, Be Be 


Setr-compustion oF Trees (2 S. xii. 235, 
335.)—A friend tells me he was returning some 
years since from a dinner-party when his com- 
panion in the chaise observed that one of the 
trees in their host’s plantation was on fire. ‘Those 
were convivial days, and at the first announce- | 
ment my friend was incredulous, However, he 
saw with his own eyes, and an examination by 
daylight showed that friction with the bough of 
another tree had been the cause. In this case 
the tree did not continue to burn itself dead. 


F. e. 
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Hiseellancous. 





ALBERT, PRINCE CONSORT. 
Born 26th August, 1819; died 14th Dec. 1861. 


Death hath stricken a noble heart. The Prince 
Consort is no more. In the prime of manhood, the 
husband of her early choice, the trustiest counsellor 
on whom she could rely, has been snatched from our 
beloved Sovereign. The nation has lost in the Illus- 
trious Prince a most judicious Patron of Science, 
Literature, and Art—a most zealous Promoter of 
every social Improvement. But great as were the 
claims which Prince ALBert had to the respect of 
England upon these grounds, they are but as dust in 
the balance compared with the benefits which he has 

conferred upon this country by his great example, as 

a model of every domestic virtue. Generations yet 
| unborn will bless the purity of that Court, in which 

he exercised such an ennobling influence. All ac- 
fs nd his virtues, all deplore his irreparable 
i 
& 
Uy 
is 
t 
’ 





loss: and itis hard to say whether the heart of the 
nation is more moved by regret for the death of the 
Prince, or sympathy for the grief of Her Majesty. 

§ The millions sorrow as one, with a sorrow of which 
the depth is only equalled by its sincerity; and 
with their sorrow mingle their prayers, that God 

i will, of Ilis great merey, give Tne QueEN strength 
to bear with patience and resignation the heavy 
burthen which in His wisdom He has seen fit to lay 
upon her, 








NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

The Works of Edmund Spenser. Edited by J. Payne 
Collier, F.S.A. Five Volumes. (Bell & Daldy.) 

After devoting nearly half a century to the useful task 
of illustrating the works of the Elizabethan Dramatists 
and Poets, and more particularly the writings of Shak- 
speare, of which he has given us two editions, Mr. Col- 
lier crowns his labour of love very appropriately by 
publishing an edition of the Works of Shakspeare’s great 
contemporary, Edmund Spenser. A new ecition of Spen- 
ser has long been called for. That of the Rev. H. J. 
Todd, of whose want of care, not want of competence, 
Mr. Collier adduces many striking examples, was pub- 
lished as far back as 1805; and has long been out of 
print. Since Todd undertook to edit Spenser, our know- 
ledge of Elizabethan literature and history has made 
enormous progress. Of this knowledge Mr. Collier pos- 
sesses a large amount; and as he has long been preparing 
himself for his present task, so he has executed it with 
great industry, zeal, and intelligence. Ile has consulted 
and collated every old impression from the year 1579, 
when The Shepher d's Calendar was first published, to the 
year 1679, when the last of the early impressions of 
Spenser made its appearance. In editing The Faery 
Queen he has mainly emploved the two issues, viz. that 
of the first three books in 1590, and that of the whole six 
books in ‘156, with which he has endeavoured to make 
his reprint minutely conform. Thus far as to the writ- 
ings of Spenser. In his Biography of the Poct we have 
evidence of the same painstaking. For instance, Mr. 
Collier has discovered the baptism of Florence, daughter 
of Edmund Spenser, most probably the poet, in 1587, 
He has done much to establish that the poet died in 
extreme poverty, and to prove that his great work, The 
Fuery Queen, was never completed; and in short, no 
reader of Mr. Collier's Life of Spenser can hesitate to be- 
lieve that the proper elucidation of Spenser's Biography, 
by reference to his own works, or to those of authors of 
the time, have cost the Editor considerable labour and 
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research. Every page furnishes abundant evidence that 
it has been so. But while the Editor has striven so suc- 
cessfully to do justice to his author, the printer has been 
. Five handsomer volumes never issued 
from the * Mr. Whittingham, and that is saying 
much. So, a had the pleasure of 
1g our worthy publishers on their admirable 
edition of Gower, we may now congratulate them on 
having their names associated with what is clearly des- 
tined to become a standard library edition of The Works 
of Edmund Spenser. 


no less zealous 
press 
sometime 


we since 


congratul 


Christmas with the Poets. A Collection of Songs, Carols, 
and Descriptive Verses relating to the Festival of ¢ ‘Arist mes, 
from the Anqlo- Norman Period to the present Time. Ein- 
- lished with Fifty-three tinted Illustrations by Birket 
; and with Initial Letters and other Ornaments. 
(Belt & Daldy.) 
rhis is a re toons in a more tasteful and elegant style 
of a volume which has already received a lene » share of 
public favour, It forms, indeed, a most appropriate 
volume for presentation at this Season. 


South y's Lift of Nelson, 
George Herbert’s Poems. 
George Ilerbert’s Remains. 
Lonafellow’s Poems. \ Pall & Lis 
Lamb’s Tules from Shakspeure. r Bell & Daldy. 
Milton's Paradise Lost. 
Milton's Paradise Regained and other 
Po ms, ‘ } 
ke supplied the public with 
English ¢ Classics, As time 
yvre on and these disappeared, Suttaby’ s editions 
their place These too have passed away, and 
volumes adapted for general reading, moderate in price, 
compact and elegant in form, has long been a desidera- 
tum, The present is an attempt to supply this want, 
not by low-priced, cheaply and badly printed books, 
selected without judgment and produced without neat- 
ness; but by a careful choice of works of real excel- 
lence, and produced with such regard to elegance and 
compactness, that if Messrs. Bell & Daldy had chosen to 
them as English Elzevirs, the public would 
ged they well deserved the title. 


old times ( 
editions of the 
took 


a series of 


designate 
have a knowled 

Blackwood's Magazine for 
ticles A Month 


December contains two ar- 
among *‘ The Rebels,’” and “Some 
Account of Both Sides of the American War” — well 
worth perusing at the present moment. 

“ Tom Tiddler’s Ground,” which forms the subject of 
this year's ¢ Number of All the Year Round, 
cont stories which are gems in their way; while 
the quaint setting in which they are enshrined, is in 
every respect worthy of Charles Dickens. 

Received. — 

Tiny Tadpole and other Tales. 
Broderip. With Iilustrations by 
Hood. (Smith & Elder.) 

A clever little stories suited for the “tinies 
of the nursery. The stories and the illustrations show 
that the genius of Thomas Hood has been inherited by 
his children. . 

Class - Book of French Literature, compre he nding Speci- 
mens of the most distinguished Writers from the earliest 
Period to the be ginning of the present Ce atury, with Bio- 
gray hical Not Synoptical Tubles 
anda C Masson, (A. & C. 
Black ) 

A fitting ce Masson’s excellent Jntro- 
to the History of French Literature to which we 
called attention some time since. The two works com- 
bined, furnish a complete reswmé of the Literature of 
France. 
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BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, 
the gentleman by 
dress are g or that purpose 

First Series. 


&c., of the following Book to be sent direct t» 
required, aud whose name and ada 


Any edi 


whom they are 


S.A. 12mo. 1852. 


Wanted by Mr. WW. D 1, Camden Road, N. 
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S. to £4 4s.— LETTS’S READING EASELS, 

2 ap od with ut bodily fatigue Be it on Chair, 

screw, fastens it to the side/with equal 

st can be substitute i for the wooden one when used 

pectuses of the above, and Catalogues of their numet- 

purpose together with Lists of DI 

com French 1 English Dates, may 

ETrs, ON, & ane balatene, Stationers, and Mapsellers, 8, 
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PARTRIDGE & COZENS 

Is the CHEAPEST HOUSE in the Trade for 
PAPER and ENVELOPES, & Useful Cream-laid Note, 5 Quires 
Super Thick ditto, 5 Quires for ts. Super Cream-laid Enve 

6d. per 100, Sermon Paper, 4s., Straw Paper, 1 

per Ream. Manuscript paper, 3¢. per Quire. 
Quires for Is. Black bordere ote, 5 Quires for ts. Copy Books 
(copies set), is. 8d. per dozen. P. & C.'s Law Pen (as flexible as the 


Catalogues Post Fre evs over 30s. Cartiayg 


py Address, PARTRIDGE 


( & CO 
Manufacturing Stationers, 1, Chancery Lane, 


Gnd 102, Fleet St. E. 
BROWN AND POLSON’S 
PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


In Packets 2d., 4d and Tins, Is. 
tecipe from the * Ce * by C. E. Francatelli, late Chief 
Cook to her Majesty t! 


, and 8d: 
ok’s Guide, 
© (Jucen : 

INFANTS’ FOOD. 

To one dessertspoonful of Brown and Polson mixed with a wineglass- 
ful of cold water, add half a pint of boiling water ; stir over the fire for 
five minutes ; sweeten lightiy, and feed the baby ; but if the infantis 
being brought up by hand, this food sh« wuld then be mixed with milk,— 
not otherwise, as the use of two different milks would be injurious. 


Dinneford’s Pure Fluid Magnesia 


s, emphatically sanctioned by the 


Has been, during twenty-five ye 
Medical Prot on, u sa aevepted by the Public, as the 
Kemed . Heartburn, Heads he out, 
Indigestion, ar sa Mil I ’ "i licate constitutions, 
esp cially for ! ch ined with the Acidu- 
KV ESE Daacertt, 
4 | ‘Durine r Het 
Seasuns, and in Hot ¢ limstes. the regu/ar use of this simpl and elegant 
remedy has been found highly beneficial Manutactured (with the 
utmost attention to strength and purity) by DINNEFORD & CO., 
. New Bond Street, London: and sold by all respectable Chemists 

| hn the Empire. 


ipernent qualities 











